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EDITORIALS 


The Open Door St. Paul is recognized as one of the greatest Christian 

leaders of all time. He was great as a missionary, great 
as a teacher of the Gospel, great as a patient sufferer for Christ’s sake. Not 
the least element in his greatness was his ability to see opportunities and to 
take advantage of them. 

In 1 Cor. 16:9 we see him getting a glimpse of a new and exciting oppor- 
tunity when he says, “A great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there 
are many adversaries.” 

“A door is opened unto me.” He sees it opening, and he is eagerly look- 
ing for whatever the opening may reveal. It is a great door. He can see that. 
There is plenty of room to get through. Nor will he be disappointed when 
he does pass through the doorway, for it is an effectual one. It is the entrance 
to new work, stimulating tasks, challenging every bit of his missionary zeal, 
promising outstanding success in his lifelong objective of soul-winning. 

A door confronts us today as teachers in the Church. It is a great door, 
and it is swinging open now. Through it we can see a long vista of work to 
be attempted, improvements to be made in our daily practice, new souls to 
be won for Christ, children of the Church to be brought closer to their Good 
Shepherd, eager minds to be trained for consecrated work in the Church. And 
it is effectual. The Lord’s promise stands sure. We know that as long as we 
faithfully teach His Word, we cannot fail! 

But — the obstacles! The opponents of God’s Word, lukewarm and false 
brethren within the Church, lack of funds and facilities, my own human weak- 
ness and indecision and pitiful lack of faith — can I hope to overcome all these? 
Let us look at St. Paul. He does not say, “But there are many adversaries.” 
No, he says,“And there are many adversaries.” One can almost hear his bated 
breath and the beating of his eager heart as he resolutely squares up to the 
challenge and prepares to plunge into the fight. 

Each one of us has an open door today, and there are many adversaries! 
So what? God has permitted them to be there. They cannot defeat us, block 
us, frustrate us, and make us quit, but with Jesus on our side they will only 
challenge us to press on to victory in His name! 
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What Is Education? The popular concept of an educated person is 


one who has acquired considerable knowledge. 
The amount of knowledge is measured in terms of formal schooling, and the 
various levels are indicated by diplomas and degrees. The realization that the 
process of education begins early in life has resulted in devising educational 
agencies carefully graded to the various age levels. 

Real education cannot be gauged primarily by the yardstick of factual 
knowledge secured from books and classroom lectures, but by the degree of 
maturity and by the assimilation of information which has been attained. From 
that point of view, education is a lifelong process, a process in which the in- 
dividual must put forth a conscious effort. 

What is the educator’s part in the process? Obviously his function is not 
restricted to the mere imparting of information. In his observation and guid- 
ance of the developing personality of the learner he must be intent upon the 
degree of maturation reflected by the learner. Mere mutation, or change in 
an organism, does not result in maturation, but may and often does produce 
warped forms. 

A contemporary in the field of education considers humaneness and in- 
telligence the basic ingredients of an educated person. One is humane when 
he has consideration for others, when he moves “from the immaturity of self- 
centeredness to the maturity of being other-centered.” A person becomes in- 
telligent when he has learned to think for himself; when he weighs evidences 
and reaches his conclusions. Both aspects require courage. When Pestalozzi 
stressed the training of the heart and the head as the goal in education, he 
supplied the formula for the development of an educated person. 

This concept of education presents a tremendous challenge to the Christian 
educator regardless of the grade level of his activity. When the love of God 
and our fellow man, resulting from faith and confidence in the Savior as our 
personal Redeemer, sanctifies the motive of learning, and when the divine 
truths and eternal principles as revealed in Holy Writ become the bases for 
evaluating life experiences in all areas of endeavor, then the soil is prepared, 
as it were, for real personality development; and the subsequent maturation 
is true education. T.K. 


Professional Ethics —[V_ 1. Theodore Roosevelt once said that every 
person “owes some of his time to the up- 


building of his profession.” A prime requisite to effective work is the willing- 
ness and ability to live up to a commitment with sustained effort. However, 
professional people have an added obligation — that announced by Theodore 
Roosevelt. Most every teacher can be a specialist in some phase of education 
without sacrificing interest in the totality of the academic picture. It is his duty 
to share the techniques of his specialty with the other members of his profes- 
sion. He does this primarily through conference papers and magazine articles. 
A teacher should solicit opportunities to share with others. 
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2. Teachers should be members of, and aggressively participate in, the 
affairs of professional organizations. The various local conferences and the 
Lutheran Education Association need and should be able to expect the sup- 
port of our teachers. 


3. In-service growth is an inevitable and obvious responsibility of teachers. 
This can be accomplished by going to summer school, taking extension courses, 
participating in workshops, reading books, attending conferences, serving on 
committees, and traveling. 

4, A teacher should not condone dishonorable practices within his pro- 
fession. It is his duty to ferret out and eliminate all that is corrupt and con- 
temptible. 

5. A teacher should take pride in, and speak well of, his profession. A teach- 
ing position should not be used as a temporary convenience and then aban- 
doned for more favorable economic circumstances. A teacher who finds joy 


in, and feels proud of, his profession will be diligent in raising its standards. 
H.G. 


Laymen and the L.E. A. A record-breaking attendance at the 


tenth annual L.E.A. convention sug- 
gests some interesting observations. 

This Journal pointed out (September 1951, p.4) that “somewhere there 
must be a place where the lay person’s responsibilities in Christian education 
can receive special consideration.” That this was a sound observation was 
demonstrated at this gathering. 

One man from the group of laymen and women in attendance said, “I drove 
all the way from Texas to get in on this discussion of a P. T. A.; I want to see 
this thing get started.” 

These delegates were enthusiastic. They wanted an organization in which 
they could have a stake, an organization that would act as a clearinghouse 
for ideas, an organization in which they as laymen could talk. They also 
wanted the P. T. A. to remain an integral part of the L.E.A. They held up 
the program until they got what they wanted. 

Much credit must go to the officers of the L. E. A. because they sent out 
letters specifically inviting laymen and women in addition to pastors and 
teachers offering them a desirable program in which they could participate. 
And the people came! This was the largest crowd ever to attend an L. E. A. 
convention. 

Next year, God willing, there will be another convention. Now is the 
time to begin planning the kind of program that will draw another record 
crowd. Now is the time to talk up membership. Now is also the time to talk 
up attendance. Laymen, together with pastors and teachers, represent the 
home, the church, and the school. They must get together to discuss their 
common problems in Christian education. Let’s make the next convention 


even better! J.C. 
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Communication Thrombosis 4 Prerequisite to the efficient func- 
tioning of democratic government is 


an enlightened constituency. Two considerations are involved in this proposi- 
tion — (1) the constituency must be trained in the art or skill of interpreting 
data, and (2) the powers that be must be diligently concerned with supply- 
ing the constituency with sufficient data to allow for interpretation. 

The trend of events in government seems to be in the direction of shield- 
ing or not divulging information. The defense argument usually is that such 
action is in the interest of national security. One grows suspicious and is 
tempted to believe that the officials concerned are at times instituting com- 
munication thrombosis to spare argumentation and protect their own interests. 

Communication thrombosis is a contagious disorder. The Church has 
apparently not been immunized. It seems that all too often important con- 
siderations of influential committees fail to reach the constituency with suf- 
ficient detail and clarity to allow for valid judgment. At times a person is even 
cautioned not to speak or write on a particular event because he has not been 
privileged to tap the source of knowledge. 

Why not facilitate communication? An argument which is advanced is that 
the cost is too great. This could be overcome if interested parties would have 
the privilege of paying a nominal fee for mimeographed minutes of, and im- 
portant reports to, major committees. This privilege a church member should 
have. Furthermore, it is the duty of every major committee to bring adequate 
detail on events transpired, in process, or contemplated to the attention of 
the supporting constituency. It will be conceded that certain considerations 
must not be made public property. These should be and usually are in the 
minority. They should not be used to block information essential for intelligent 
participation in the democratic life of the Church. 

Communication thrombosis must be cured. Synod should be memorialized 
on this issue. It should be a major consideration at the Houston convention. 
Effective action in a democratic organization requires an enlightened con- 
stituency. H.G. 


Lutheran Education The ninth annual observance of Lutheran Edu- 

cation Week is scheduled for the week of Sep- 
Week, 1952 tember 21—27 this year. With the slogan “Chris. 
tian Education Builds a Strong Church,” the program and materials call 
attention to one of the important achievements of the educational program 
of the Church. 

The widespread participation in Lutheran Education Week indicates that 
many congregations are finding the materials helpful. In urging all congre- 
gations to participate in the effort, Synod’s Board for Parish Education is ask- 
ing our congregations to recognize that there is an inertia to overcome in 
ourselves and in our people. This inertia handicaps us as we seek to measure 
up to God’s standards for Christian education. 
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What are these standards? They can be briefly summarized as follows: 
1. Christian education is a lifelong process. (2 Peter 3:18.) 


2. Christian education requires a comprehensive program if we are to 
teach all things which the Savior has commanded us. (Matt. 28:19-20.) 


3. Christian education is to be effective; it must be imparted diligently. 
( Deut. 6:6-7. ) 


As we measure our educational programs against these standards set forth 
in Scripture, it will become clear to what extent our programs of Christian 
education should be expanded and improved. Even congregations with su- 
perior programs of Christian education will recognize the importance of reg- 
ularly emphasizing and interpreting the purposes and values of Christian edu- 
cation. 


Leaders in Christian education will welcome this additional opportunity 
to promote Christian education. Is your congregation participating in Lutheran 
Education Week? ArTHuR L. MILLER 


To Hetre Epucators SAFEGUARD NATION’s CHILDREN. — Civil Defense in 
Schools, a manual designed to aid school administrators in developing pro- 
grams that will save children’s lives in the event of attack, was issued by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


Primary responsibility for protecting children at school rests with school 
authorities, and in time of emergency each school probably will be required 
to operate independently, according to the manual. 

Co-operation of school authorities with parents and local civil defense 
officials in organizing and operating school civil defense programs is urged. 

Knowledge by students of what to do during an atomic attack, coupled 
with confidence by parents that the schools are providing every possible safe- 
guard for their children, are necessary to help forestall panic, FCDA points out. 

The manual offers detailed suggestions for selecting shelter areas in schools, 
setting up warning and communications systems, conducting training courses 
and holding drills, and for providing health, welfare and protective services 
when under attack. 

In addition to teachers, all available personnel, including older students 
and members of the school’s custodial staff, should be utilized in fire-fighting, 
police and assistant warden services. Students also can be trained as mes- 
sengers, fire guards, stretcher bearers and first-aid specialists. 

Specific recommendations are made for the use of specialized equipment 
now available in schools. Portable fire-extinguishers should be carefully checked 
and their locations noted. Rope, ladders, axes and crowbars and other tools 
should be inventoried and placed in readiness for rescue work. 

The manual was prepared by FCDA in co-operation with the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, National Education Association. 

The manual is being distributed to regional, state and city civil defense 
directors. Additional copies can be obtained on request from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. at 
15 cents per copy. — Federal Civil Defense Administration, Washington, D. C. 


The State of Christian Education in the Church 
Wo. A. KRAMER 


If one generation of people were 
completely to neglect the teaching 
of God’s Word, a world of unbe- 
lievers would result. Each genera- 
tion of believers is the link which 
ties the preceding generation of be- 
lievers to the succeeding one. This 
is beautifully stated in Psalm 78: 
God “established a testimony in 
Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, 
which He commanded our fathers, 
that they should make them known 
to their children, that the generation 
to come might know them, even the 
children which should be born; who 
should arise and declare them to their 
children, that they might set their 
hope in God, and not forget the works 
of God, but keep His command- 
ments.” (Ps, 78:5-7.) This commis- 
sion for Christian education is so 
immediate and urgent that a letup 
at any time will create a lack which 
will immediately plague the present 
and the following generations. 

Elsewhere, of course, it is made 
clear that not only children are to 
be engaged continually in Christian 
education, but also adults, for God 
excepts no one when He prescribes 
Christian education as insurance 
against “being led away with the 
error of the wicked.” There is no 
time limit attached to growing “in 
grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ” 
(2 Peter 3:17-18). 

As we think of the heavy respon- 
sibility for Christian education which 
rests on parents, pastors, and teach- 
ers, yes, on every single Christian, 
we do not fearfully ask the Lord to 


excuse us, or to change His plan for 
the transmission of Christian faith 
and life, though to the human flesh 
this would be an attractive way out. 
We Christians know that it would be 
the escape of the weakling, and so 
we thank God that in His unsearch- 
able wisdom He has seen fit to have 
us play a little part in tying the 
present generation to the only an- 
chor where rest, peace, and security 
for the soul can be found. And, in 
order to see a little clearer and to 
attract a new spark of encouragement 
and inspiration, we meet to discuss 
the problems, needs, and methods of 
Christian education. We ask our- 
selves just where we as a Church 
stand in the matter of Christian edu- 
cation. This is no doubt what the 
program committee had in mind in 
assigning the topic “The State of 
Christian Education in the Church.” 
In the following, an attempt will be 
made to provide an overview of Chris- 
tian education in our church body. 


STATISTICS 

When statistics are compared from 
year to year, there is often little 
basis for comparison. To determine 
trends requires longer periods of time. 
Asked for some comment on. this 
point, the Statistician of the Missouri 
Synod remarked that, according to 
the 1951 statistics, there is growth 
over 1950, though there is no sensa- 
tional change of any kind. I am list- 
ing below a comparison of figures 
for 1945 and 1951 which will enable 
us to judge growth over a somewhat 
longer period of time. 
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1945 


51 
Enrollment 


Agency Number Enrollment Number Change ‘ 
Wongregations, =" 8th 4,628 1,056,240com. 5,202 1,244,4295com. 17.81 + 
Parochial Schools —--_.._. 1,097 74,128 1,805 101,884 87.44 + 
Sunday Schools _........_..___. 4,030 289,306 4,516  456,724* 57.86 + 
Nursery Mon ho 04 $2,550 1,791 70,000 115.0 + 
Vacation Bible School _...._.._ 1,048 388,168 2,073 140,227 267.89 + 
Saturday Schools —._______. 840 15,428 691 14,230 7.76 — 
Weekday Classes —_____. 477 15,288 848 14,458 5.43 — 
Congregations with 
Parent-Teacher Meetings... 196 (136 org.) 737 (473 org.) 276.0 + 
Bible Classes —_____ P 65,3800 4,310 187,015 109.82 + 
Bible-Institutes)2 = 2s 8. Xx X 85 8,500 ¢ All gain 
Lutheran High Schools —____. 6 ca, 2,800 10 8,682 60.0 + 


(Lutheran High School enrollment exclusive of Synodical High Schools and Ninth Grades) 
* This total does not include 51,188 teachers. 


+ Enrollment per semester. 


These statistics do indicate a cer- 
tain amount of progress. They indi- 
cate that special application to the 
task of Christian education brings 
results. For example, the gain in 
Bible classes and in Bible institutes 
is due, under God, in no small meas- 
ure to the fact that the Synod called 
a Secretary of Adult Education to 
devote himself to the improvement of 
Bible classes and of adult education 
in general. The gain in schools is 
partly due to more determined pro- 
motional efforts. The gain in vaca- 
tion Bible schools is largely due to 
the fact that the task of promotion 
was facilitated by a program of in- 
structional materials for the agency. 

In a sense, the statistics indicate 
what might be called a “cultural 
revolution.” In 1945, Christian edu- 
cation in the Missouri Synod was still 
largely synonymous with elementary 
education. The growth and interest 
in Lutheran high schools, Bible 
classes, and Bible institutes indicates 
that more people have accepted the 
principle that Christian education 
must continue in one form or another 
for the Christian as long as he lives. 


The growth in the Nursery Roll and 
in the number of congregations with 
parent-teacher meetings (whether in 
organized groups or on a more in- 
formal basis) indicates that more 
people are concerned about uniting 
the educational agencies and the 
parents in one joint program. These 
tendencies are encouraging and are 
bound to be wholesome for the indi- 
viduals concerned, as well as for the 
Church. 

It would be wrong to ascribe the 
increased enrollments altogether to 
increased efforts in Christian educa- 
tion on our part. First of all, God has 
given the increase; in the second 
place, there are so many more people, 
adults and children, in our Synod 
today that the increase is largely 
a natural one. But we are grateful 
that God has given us a growth which, 
judged purely on the basis of figures, 
indicates that we are making progress. 


THE BOARD FOR PARISH EDUCATION 
AND DISTRICT BOARDS 

It is evident that the Board for 

Parish Education and the District 

boards are becoming more and more 
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united in one aggressive program of 
Christian education. This is as it 
should be, for we are not a Synod 
and thirty-two Districts but a Synod 
divided into thirty-two Districts. 
Synod and the District are therefore 
not two separate entities. The District 
is essentially the Synod in operation 
in a given area, and the District board 
carries out the Synod’s program in 
parish education in the area under its 
jurisdiction. The program of Synod’s 
Board for Parish Education is the 
basic program of the District board, 
so adapted and applied that District 
needs are satisfactorily met. This 
does not mean that District boards 
do not have their own programs. 
They do, and many of them show 
commendable energy and initiative, 
but their programs always include the 
Synod’s program. 

Two annual conferences provide 
valuable contact between the Board 
for Parish Education and _ District 
boards: The Educational Conference 
and the Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence. Other contacts are maintained 
through bulletins, correspondence, 
and direct consultation. 

The point to remember is that 
Synod’s Board and the District boards 
work as a team for the improvement 
of Christian education throughout 
Synod, and God’s blessing is resting 
on their efforts. There seems defi- 
nitely to be in Synod a somewhat 
better understanding of Christian 
education, of its importance, purpose, 
and function. This does not deny the 
fact that we have a long way to go to 
raise Christian education to the level 
it ought to occupy. 

There are now fifteen Districts with 
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superintendents of education, if we 
include the Districts which have ex- 
ecutive secretaries among whose du- 
ties the supervision of Christian edu- 
cation is specified. Three of the Dis- 
tricts have added a second man as 
assistant superintendent. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

We have had a remarkable growth 
in schools since 1940. In school en- 
rollment we passed the 100,000 mark 
in 1951. This was an event impor- 
tant enough for both the religious 
press and the Associated Press to 
note. Between 1940 and 1951 our 
elementary school enrollment grew 
by over 30,000 pupils, and our teach- 
ing force by 1,003, so that we now 
have 101,884 pupils and 3,250 
teachers. Our enrollment has grown 
by 14,000 since 1947, when a 50 per- 
cent enrollment goal was set for 
1972. Yet our enrollment percentage 
is still only 32.4 per cent, about what 
it has been for years. Because of the 
teacher shortage, and for other rea- 
sons, we have barely kept up in our 
enrollment with the growth of 
Synod. However, considering the 
circumstances, even this achieve- 
ment should not be disparaged. 

As of 1951, only six of our 32 Dis- 
tricts had 50 per cent or more of 
their eligible children enrolled in Lu- 
theran elementary schools. Only 
seven additional Districts had 30 or 
more per cent enrolled, while seven 
Districts registered under 10 per cent. 
Two Districts have no schools what- 
ever. It is clear that we are far from 
reaching our enrollment goal. But it 
is also true that we have since 1947 
done a great deal of fundamental 
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work by way of promoting interest 
in schools, putting our teachers’ col- 
leges into a position for producing 
greater numbers of graduates, and 
clarifying the status of the teacher, 
so that we should soon get to the 
point of a percentage increase in en- 
rollment. 

I think we can safely say that our 
people are better informed about our 
schools, and that they show a more 
favorable attitude toward them, than 
some years ago. Thus we are in an 
advantageous position for progress, 
God willing. But progress will not 
be easy. We have our Old Adam with 
us always, and we know only too 
well what a hindrance he is. We have 
to contend with financial problems, 
rising taxes, and an uncertain world 
situation which seems to be deteri- 
orating rather than improving. 

Where will growth have to take 
place? It will have to come in exist- 
ing schools by way of expansion, but 
principally in the 562 congregations 
that number over 300 communicants 
each, but as yet have no school, as 
well as in many of the smaller con- 
gregations. It will be necessary for 
District boards and superintendents 
to single out the congregations where 
growth can take place, call them by 
name, and help them to get started 
by encouragement, advice, help in 
planning, and possibly financial aid. 
This is a cause for which we must 
pray as though all depended on God, 
and work as though all depended 


on us. 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The teacher situation is slowly be- 
ginning to look up. The number of 
graduates, especially men graduates, 
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is increasing. This is extremely im- 
portant, for the number of male 
teachers in our Synod has slipped 
almost to the point of 50 per cent. 
This is high by public school stand- 
ards, but low by Lutheran school 
standards. 

In the matter of teachers we have 
a number of rather serious hurdles 
still to overcome: 


1, At present not many over 50 per 
cent of our teachers are graduates of 
synodical institutions. Many of the 
others have some synodical training 
but are far from graduation. We 
must gradually try to attain the high- 
est possible percentage of fully 
synodically-trained teachers. This 
will take years to accomplish. But it 
is necessary both to assure compe- 
tence as well as certification with 
Church approval. 


2. While the number of men gradu- 
ates is increasing, we must continue 
to stress the need of more men 
teachers. We cannot entertain the 
idea that eventually our schools can 
prosper with the great majority of 
teachers being women. The reasons 
against this are clear-cut: (a) It is 
hard to conceive that Synod could or 
would make the financial investment 
required because of the short term of 
service given by most women teach- 
ers; (b) Our schools would suffer 
from lack of stability, as some of 
them are suffering now, and the 
school system would gradually de- 
cline; (c) Our congregations would 
be driven frantic, and some of them 
are not far from that now, trying to 
make the necessary annual replace- 
ments; (d) Our congregations would 
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suffer from lack of the many services 
performed at present by men teachers. 

We may argue that congregations 
want women teachers, as indicated 
by their requests to the Assignment 
Board. Here it must be remembered 
that some ask for women because 
women have been easier to obtain. 
It must also be kept in mind that our 
Synod cannot accept a condition just 
because congregations may seem to 
have certain desires. It is not only 
the duty of the Church to supply felt 
needs, but also to lift the sights of 
congregations and to show them what 
is best for them if they themselves do 
not realize it. 

MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE SCHOOLS 

In the field of books and materials 
there has been gradual progress. In 
the summer of 1951, the Concordia 
Primary Religion Series was com- 
pleted with the publication of the two 
final workbooks. A Study Guide for 
Treasury of Christian Literature has 
appeared, so that a program of real 
Christian instruction is available in 
Reading for Grades 7 and 8. The 
Kindergarten in Christian Education 
is the title of a book that is to be 
published during the course of the 
year. The author is Morella Mensing 
of our River Forest Training School, 
who credits a number of other people 
with worth-while contributions to the 
volume. The first series of Science 
units is completed in manuscript and 
should appear on the market in the 
not too distant future. This will pro- 
vide materials for one year’s work. 
Other science materials are in prepa- 
ration. Religion in the intermediate 
and upper grades is receiving a great 
deal of attention, and a complete 
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series of units is being envisioned. 
A workshop for the training of unit 
writers was held July 5—11 of this 
year at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 

Lutheran teachers and boards of 
education should always remember, 
however, that distinctively Christian 
and Lutheran materials of instruction 
can be produced only to the point to 
which they are supported and used 
in the field. This is not saying that 
schools ought to introduce materials 
just because Synod publishes them, 
purely out of loyalty. It does mean 
that they should use the materials 
that can contribute positively to the 
program of Christian education, even 
if there is something about the mate- 
rials that could be criticized. The 
fact is that every effort of man is 
subject to imperfections and criti- 
cisms. The Board for Parish Edu- 
cation and Concordia Publishing 
House are trying hard to produce 
suitable materials, not only for the 
schools, but for all agencies from 
the child to the adult level. The 
Board and Concordia are always open 
to suggestions and every effort is 
made to get the thinking of the field 
in the production of materials, by 
means of curriculum conferences, 
experimental materials, and by other 
means. The field should, then, also 
carry out its half of the partnership 
and not let a few paltry dollars pre- 
vent the use of suitable materials. 
Schools do not ask whether they can 
spend dollars per child on a reading 
program. They spend the dollars. 
They should question the value of 
distinctively Christian or Lutheran 
materials even less, unless the mate- 
rials are obviously inadequate or un- 
usable. 
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LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOLS 

We have 10 Lutheran high schools 
at this time: Milwaukee; Chicago 
(Luther Institute and Luther South); 
Fort Wayne; Detroit; Racine; Saint 
Louis; Cleveland; Houston; and 
Oregon City (a small parish high 
school). Los Angeles may be ready 
to open in the fall of 1952 if finan- 
cial problems can be overcome; and 
Chicago (where Luther Institute has 
been sold) intends to build Luther 
North and Luther West. That will 
make a total of twelve schools when 
plans are fully realized. Milwaukee 
will eventually have its own Missouri 
Synod high school when the present 
working arrangement with the Wis- 
consin Synod terminates. St. Louis 
has purchased a tract of over eleven 
acres in St. Louis County, and this 
may eventually be developed into 
a second high school. For the present 
it will be used as an athletic field. 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida (a small 
parish high school) discontinued for 
financial reasons. There are other 
so-called “interest spots” where Lu- 
theran high schools may eventually 
develop, but that will be a matter 
of time. We have not yet reached 
the saturation point in secondary 
education. 

One of the most encouraging un- 
dertakings in behalf of Lutheran 
secondary education is the Cur- 
riculum Project, in which all schools 
except Oregon City (because of size 
and distance) co-operate. The pur- 
pose is to provide a thoroughly Chris- 
tian and Lutheran orientation for 
every high school subject, and sub- 
stantial progress has been made 
toward that goal. The project has 
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served as a valuable unifying factor 
for the participating schools. The 
Association of Lutheran Secondary 
Schools is a live and active organi- 
zation, and its benefits are increasing. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
AND BIBLE CLASSES 

The number of Sunday schools in 
the Missouri Synod continues to in- 
crease, and we are gradually ap- 
proaching the day when almost every 
parish will have a Sunday school. 
The number of Sunday schools re- 
porting for 1951 exceeded the num- 
ber of congregations holding mem- 
bership in Synod, but it must be re- 
membered that we have several hun- 
dred congregations which do not as 
yet hold synodical membership. 

The total enrollment in the Sun- 
day schools reached 456,724, plus 
51,188 teachers. If we were to figure 
the teachers in the enrollment, as 
some church bodies do, we would 
have passed the half million mark. 
The enrollment increase is $81,225 
over the previous year. There is 
reason for constant gratitude to God 
for His marvelous blessings, though 
there is no cause for satisfaction over 
our own feeble efforts. Some 60,000 
to 65,000 children have been bap- 
tized in the Missouri Synod every 
year for the past five years. If we 
were working 100 per cent effectively, 
we might expect our Sunday school 
enrollment to grow by that number 
each year from the bottom up. This 
figure would not include new enlist- 
ments in Bible classes or any growth 
in the number of unchurched children 
whom we might bring into the Sun- 
day school. 
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Gradually more and more Sunday 
schools are establishing the Nursery 
Roll for the enrollment from birth 
to age four. This provides them with 
an organized plan for aiding the par- 
ents by means of materials and advice 
in the Christian training of their 
children. It is hard to understand 
that so far only 1,791 out of 4,498 
Sunday schools have reported a Nurs- 
ery Roll. The total enrollment on 
Nursery Rolls reached 70,000. By 
comparison with past figures, this is 
a remarkable growth; by comparison 
with the potential, the Sunday school 
office in St. Louis estimates that we 
could have at least four times as many 
infants registered. The value of the 
Nursery Roll does not lie so much in 
the listing of the names of the chil- 
dren, though that is also important for 
the sake of the record, but in the pro- 
gram provided for these children by 
the Church. A Nursery program of 
quarterly letters to parents, prayer 
folders, and Bible story leaflets is 
available. 

More and more three-year-olds are 
begining to attend Sunday school 
in special Nursery classes, the enroll- 
ment having reached 20,000. The 
Board for Parish Education recognizes 
the urgent need for a Nursery Course 
correlated with the “Life in Christ” 
lessons, but present production as- 
signments of the Sunday school staff 
make preparation of these needed ma- 
terials impossible. 

Less than half of the Sunday schools 
observe Rally Day, but the number 
of children from non-Lutheran homes 
continues to increase, indicating some 
missionary vitality. The total number 
of children from non-Lutheran homes 
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in 1951 was reported as being 56,479. 
This number includes children from 
other churches. 

The number of Sunday schools 
which hold weekly or biweekly staff 
meetings is increasing, though far too 
many still report no teacher training 
whatever. Every Sunday school ought 
to have teachers’ meetings at no less 
than biweekly intervals, preferably 
weekly, and each staff ought to study 
at least one Concordia Teacher Train- 
ing Course per year in addition. 
A new course titled Our Church at 
Work is due to appear in the fall of 
1952. 

Sunday school institutes are being 
held in every District of Synod, and 
many Districts are well organized, so 
that all teachers have the opportunity 
to attend one or more institutes or as- 
sociation meetings each year. Every 
Circuit in Synod ought to provide 
these institutes for its Sunday school 
teachers. 

Sunday school materials in produc- 
tion are: The second year of the “Life 
in Christ” course, a new children’s 
hymnal which is due to appear in 
1953, and a new Sunday School Lead- 
ers Handbook, which is scheduled for 
appearance in August, 1952. 

Enroiiment in high school Bible 
classes continues to grow slowly, but 
hardly satisfactorily. There is a drop 
in young people’s Bible classes (be- 
tween high school and adult). The 
Board for Parish Education is in the 
process of calling someone to devote 
himself full-time to the needs of a 
Bible study program for the youth of 
the Church. In process of planning is 
also a Bible Study Curriculum Con- 
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ference, which will devote itself to the 
study of needs in this area. 

Enrollments in adult Bible classes 
continue to increase, though the rate 
of increase has slowed somewhat. 
The growth of 10,180 in 1951 is less 
than the corresponding growth of 
Synod. What is more, almost half of 
the growth took place in one single 
State, Texas. There is a trend toward 
more graded classes, rather than one 
Bible class for all. Bible study must 
become more of a burning issue in 
the Church, and it is the duty of 
everyone to help the movement along. 
We are not adequately taking care of 
members of long standing, nor of our 
adult accessions, and we cannot well 
defend the present situation before 
God. 

A set of four new sound filmstrips 
on how to teach the Bible should be 
of interest to all who are concerned 
with the promotion and improvement 


of Bible study. 


OTHER PART-TIME AGENCIES 

The Vacation Bible School. The 
figures for the vacation Bible school 
are impressive, but they do not indi- 
cate that any saturation point has been 
reached. More than half of our con- 
gregations still do not have a vacation 
school. It is granted that in some con- 
gregations there is little need or op- 
portunity for such a school, but by far 
the majority of congregations could 
do the Kingdom of God some good by 
instituting it. It seems that partic- 
ularly many of the large congregations 
by-pass the vacation schools. The fact 
that a congregation has a school does 
not make the vacation school unneces- 
sary, because there are many children 
who are not enrolled in school, and 
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wherever there is a large congrega- 
tion, there are usually extensive mis- 
sion opportunities. The fact that a 
large congregation finds it difficult to 
secure teachers is no excuse. Most 
congregations find that part of it diffi- 
cult. The large congregation needs 
more teachers than the small congre- 
gation, to be sure, but it also has 
more recruiting prospects. Parochial 
school teachers can still play a greater 
part in the vacation school than here- 
tofore. It is true that some have to go 
to school themselves, but not all of 
them have to go to school every sum- 
mer, nor do they. There ought always 
be some parochial school teachers in 
every large congregation, willing to 
serve the cause of Christian education 
in the vacation Bible school, even after 
a long year of teaching. 

We know the vacation school can- 
not solve all problems; no agency can. 
But it can give us several extra weeks 
for indoctrinating Christian children, 
and for bringing the Word of God 
to the unchurched. Congregations 
that have made real efforts and that 
have followed up the children whom 
they enrolled, have reaped rich spir- 
itual results. 

Weekday Classes and Saturday 
Schools. Both of these agencies are 
losing in numbers. Whether late court 
rulings will substantially reverse the 
downward trend of weekday classes 
remains to be seen. The Saturday 
school should be utilized much more 
extensively. Where there is no school, 
the Sunday school, the vacation Bible 
school, and the Saturday school sug- 
gest themselves as a minimum pro- 
gram for Christian education on the 
elementary level. 
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FAMILY LIFE 


There seems to be a healthy interest 
in the improvement of family life. 
If we want to improve the world or 
the nation or the Church, we will have 
to improve the families and the in- 
dividuals that make up the world and 
the nation and the Church. Christians 
ought to realize this more than any- 
one else. 

Various materials are being offered 
to help families. The pamphlet Let 
Us Show Love at Home was distrib- 
uted in 377,000 copies. Nearly half 
the congregations asked for copies for 
distribution. The Christian Family 
Standard is being printed in a new 
edition. Your Child and You is a new 
pamphlet that contains eight study 
topics dealing with child training. 

The Research Project on Family 
Life which is being carried on under 
the auspices of the Board for Parish 
Education, and which is headed by 
Rev. Paul G. Hansen, is to be com- 
pleted in 1953. Regional workshops 
on Family Life are in the planning 
stage for 1953 and 1954. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


The Committee on Tests and 
Measurements is making encouraging 
progress in the production of tests. 
In the process of preparation are 14 
tests on the Catechism, a Group Per- 
sonality Test, and a Biblical Informa- 
tion Test. All these items are well on 
the way to completion, and this should 
be a source of real satisfaction to us. 


PERENNIAL PROBLEMS 


In a program of Christian education 
as vast as ours, in fact in any program 
of Christian education, there are a 
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number of problems and issues that 
are perennial, simply because human 
efforts are imperfect. We rejoice in 
every progress that has been made 
and thank God for it, but we also 
remember that the Missouri Synod 
has not “arrived” as far as Christian 
education is concerned. We will never 
fully arrive. The devil, the world, and 
our own Old Adam wouldn’t stand 
for that. We need to give constant 
attention to the following points: 

1. Attitude Toward Christian Edu- 
cation. Often difficulties arise from 
the fact that we are ungrateful, un- 
grateful to God for the blessings 
which He has given us, ungrateful to 
the people with whom we live and 
work. As a result we become tired, 
disgruntled, and ineffective educators. 
Sincere gratitude for spiritual and 
temporal blessings, and recognition 
that they come from God, would add 
spark to many a person’s enthusiasm 
for Christian education. There will 
never be a better cure for ingratitude 
than an abundant use of God’s Word 
and prayer. 

2. Instruction in Religion. Knowl- 
edge is said to be power, but it is not 
power unless used. Dead knowledge 
merely clogs the mind. It is like a 
pool of stagnant water that in the 
course of time gets green and smelly. 
We need always be on our guard lest 
our instruction in religion become per- 
functory, professionalized, and intel- 
lectualized — a dead, formal thing in- 
stead of a live, pulsating proclamation 
of the living Word for sinful man, that 
he may understand, believe, and act 
as a Christian should. 

8. The Curriculum. We need to 
improve the Christian orientation of 
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our entire curriculum, keep our vari- 
ous agencies definitely and positively 
Christian, and constantly review our 
efforts to assure ourselves that we are 
not only giving an education, but a 
Christian education. To that end we 
must study the fundamentals of Chris- 
tian education constantly, at our col- 
leges and seminaries, in our boards 
and committees that deal with Chris- 
tian education, in our pastors’ and 
teachers’ conferences, and privately. 
Some of our troubles in Christian edu- 
cation stem from the fact that we do 
not sufficiently understand Christian 
education, its objectives, its content, 
its methods, and its possibilities. 

4. Christian Discipline. We need to 
practice Christian discipline in cer- 
tain and understandable forms. The 
troubles of the world are largely due 
to the fact that many people have not 
learned, and do not want, to bow 
under authority. The only functioning 
democracy is a self-disciplined democ- 
racy which accepts the Christian 
ideals even if it does not accept the 
Christian faith. The world will rise to 
a better day if people acquire self- 
control, We Christians are here to 
help people achieve greater self-dis- 
cipline and a higher type of citizen- 
ship. 

5. Human Relations. Good human 
relations are essential to progress in 
Christian education. Probably no one 
will question the statement that Chris- 
tian education has been hampered in 
many instances by selfish, jealous, and 
unreasonable people who had a par- 
ticular knack for getting their person 
in the way of the cause in which they 
were working. One of the most im- 
portant things about a person is his 
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attitude toward other people. Where 
people are at war with each other, in 
the Church, in the educational agen- 
cies, in the home, in the schoolroom, 
there is no progress. It is tragic that 
we cannot always see that. We may 
actually think we are building the 
Kingdom, while we are doing our best 
to wreck it. All of us need to grow 
constantly in our understanding of 
people and in our respect for them, 
especially in concern for their spiritual 
well-being. Out of that attitude good 
human relations will grow automat- 
ically. 

6. Leadership. We need leadership 
in Christian education, but of the 
right kind. Leadership in God’s king- 
dom calls for humble servants of the 
Word, as well as humble, consecrated 
lay leadership in the various areas of 
church work. But while Christian 
leaders must be humble as a first re- 
quirement, they should not be sordidly 
or pathologically so. The Church, in 
its program of Christian education as 
well as in all phases of its work, needs 
hopeful and confident leaders, con- 
fident because they know they are 
promoting what God has commanded 
and promised to bless. This kind of 
leadership should be evident in Synod, 
in the District, and in the congrega- 
tions. Our problem is to develop in 
our clergy, in our laity, and in the 
leaders of the Church a more ade- 
quate recognition of the importance 
of Christian education and the con- 
fident assurance that, under God’s 
blessings, our efforts in Christian edu- 
cation should be greatly expanded. 

7. Indoctrination and Evangelism. 
We need constantly to keep in mind 
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that indoctrination and evangelism go 
hand in hand in Christian education. 
Without indoctrination there is no 
strength, and without evangelism 
there is no life. We get into trouble 
when the two are out of balance. If 
we neglect either, we transgress God’s 
clear command. The United States 
population is.increasing by 3,000,000 
annually, and the school enrollments 
are increasing by 750,000 annually. 
Just to keep up with this population 
increase, the Missouri Synod should 
add 30,000 members annually and add 
7,500 to its elementary education 
agencies. Even then we will not be 
making any dent in the percentage 
of unchurched people about us. But 
regardless of the number of people we 
reach, if we do not use our educa- 
tional agencies to indoctrinate them 
adequately, we will be pouring water 
through a sieve. 

8. Stewardship. We need ever to 
strive to become better stewards of 
God’s gifts to us, but, in order to keep 
from going off on a tangent, we need 
to remind ourselves that stewardship 
in its highest sense is the transmission 
of God’s great spiritual gifts to man- 
kind which is so sorely in need of 
them. 

9. Life-Long Education. The nor- 
mal person learns until senility sets in. 
The Christian ought to grow in knowl- 
edge and understanding until he can- 
not learn any more. We are far re- 
moved in our Church from the con- 
cept that every member of the Church 
should seek constantly to grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of his 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and we 
must foster the idea more vigorously. 
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10. Parish Planning. Parish plan- 
ning is on the increase. In 1951, 7,200 
copies of Parish Activities were sold. 
More and more congregations look at 
their total program of Christian edu- 
cation to see where improvement 
should be made in the instruction, in 
building and equipment, in teacher 
training, and in the many other phases 
of a good parish program. An intel- 
ligent, consecrated and active board 
of education in every congregation 
could work wonders for Christian edu- 
cation in our Church, and we ought 
to foster the idea that the organization 
of a congregation is not complete until 
it has a board or committee on edu- 
cation. 


11. District Supervision. We must 
continue to work for more superin- 
tendents of education in the Districts. 
Small Districts can operate with a 
superintendent who is in charge of 
Education, Missions, and Stewardship, 
as a number of them are proving by 
actual demonstration, but larger Dis- 
tricts need separate superintendents 
of education, and some need more 
than one man. 

12. Certification. As we seek to im- 
prove the Christian competence of our 
teachers in all agencies, we must not 
forget that the parochial school 
teacher is concerned also with cer- 
tification. By 1951, 32 States either 
had in force or had adopted future 
deadlines requiring a minimum of 
four years of college for teachers in 
elementary schools. We must con- 
tinue to equip our beginning teachers 
to qualify for certification, and en- 
courage teachers in service to equip 
themselves to meet requirements if 
they at present lack them. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


Lack of success in Christian educa- 
tion, as elsewhere, frequently is due 
to the fact that we set our sights too 
low. If we remember that we are 
doing the Lord’s work, we can aim 
high in everything: in our ideals of 
Christian instruction; in physical facil- 
ities for Christian education; in quali- 
fications of teachers; in the amount of 
time that is devoted to Christian edu- 
cation in the case of children and 
adults; in materials and equipment 
for our various schools; in everything 
that contributes to make our program 
strong and inviting. 
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God has given us everything that 
we need for a sound program of Chris- 
tian education: His Word, people to 
educate, a large force of Christian 
personnel, earthly means. With His 
help we cannot fail to go upward and 
onward; without His help we cannot 
succeed. But we are assured of His 
help on every hand. The past and 
present are proof that we have it; the 
future has the promise of His pres- 
ence. Therefore, if we fail, the fault 
is ours, not His. May He make us 
wise, strong, willing, and profitable 
servants in the field of Christian edu- 
cation. 


“TEst-TuBE Basy” ProposaL ArousEs Discussion. — Test-tube babies are 
causing a vigorous discussion in the newspapers [of Sidney, Australia]. 
A wealthy married couple in their thirties (name unknown) want to have 
a baby, but the wife is sterile. They are seeking a young woman who would 
be willing to have a child by artificial insemination, with the husband as donor 
and the operation performed by a gynecological specialist. They will pay all 
expenses, give the mother a large sum of money and adopt the baby at birth. 
They will not know who the mother is, nor will she know them; all arrange- 
ments are in the hands of physicians. More than 30 women have volunteered 
to become mothers under these conditions. Most of them are married and have 
already had children. The couple’s doctor will make a selection. Gordon 
Powell, minister of Sidney’s leading Presbyterian church, has raised a warning 
voice with regard to the social aspects of artificial insemination, which he says, 
“means that some mothers are prepared to sell their children.” He hold that 
the buying and selling of human beings is fundamentally opposed to Christian 
teaching, and that since ultimate secrecy is impossible the child may receive 
a shock which could be psychologically disastrous. — The Christian Century, 


June 4, 1952. 


Communists CHANGE CHILDREN’s PRAYERS. — Communist indoctrination of 
children in East Germany has now stretched to their table prayers, leaders of 
the German division of the Child Evangelism Fellowship reported at the sixth 
international conference of the Fellowship. 

A traditional table prayer, said Mr. and Mrs. James S. Kiefer, used to go 
something like this: “Come, Lord Jesus, be our guest and give us what you 


have promised us.” 


Under Soviet teaching the children now say, “Come, Wilhelm Pieck, be our 
guest and give us what you have promised us.” (Pieck is Communist president 


of East Germany. ) 


The Kiefers reported that West Germany’s major threat is not Communism 
but a return to nationalism. The German people, they said, are thinking 
in terms of what ultimately will be best for building up a strong Germany 


again. —R.N.S. 


John Dewey 


ARNOLD C, ERXLEBEN 


When John Dewey died on June 1, 
1952, there passed from the American 
scene a profound thinker. Whether he 
will be ranked as the greatest philoso- 
pher of our time or even as one of the 
great philosophers of all time will be 
determined by history. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the present scene 
in American public education derives 
its complexion largly from John 
Dewey's philosophy of experience as 
“the means and goal of education.” 
His insistence that the experience of 
the individual is the basic educative 
material for the individual and for the 
society of which he is a part has in- 
spired many educators to break with 
tradition and to embark upon un- 
charted seas of educational theory and 
practice. Success in these ventures 
has been quite directly proportional 
to the degree with which each leader 


has sensed the implications of a sound 


philosophy of experience. Those who - 


were competent succeeded in making 
their schools vigorous and effective in 
the progress toward the goals of Amer- 
ican democracy. The inept, having 
cast traditional disciplines overboard, 
were soon adrift. Without a valid 
basis for evaluating the educative ac- 
tivity in such classrooms, chaos soon 
replaced order, anarchy took the place 
of discipline, and desultory activity 
prevented sequential learning. No 
wonder that what might have been 
“progressive” in the real sense became 
tainted odiously “progressive.” 


1 Dewey, John. Experience and Educa- 
tion. New York; Macmillan Co., 1948, 
p. 113. 
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Because true progress in education, 
and not “progressivism,” was the sin- 
cere object of John Dewy’s philoso- 
phy,” let us briefly review it. We 
shall endeavor 1) to state a number 
of Dewey’s tenets with comments, and 
2) attempt to indicate the reaction of 
a Christian educator to “progressive 
education.” 


TENETS OF JOHN DEWEY 


The Source of Truth. — According to 
Dewey, truth is derived solely from 
the experience of the human race by 
application of the scientific method, 
rigorously employed. Human ex- 
perience grows in quantity from day 
to day, from year to year, and from 
age to age. Experience can therefore 
supply no absolute body of truth. Ex- 
perience by its very nature is an 
on-going process bringing constant 
change. 

The philosophy of experience 
appeals to human reason inasmuch as 
this reason is disciplined by the 
scientific method for its effectiveness. 
Its principles are not fixed. The source 
and the purpose of education are 
humanistic, and the method of arriv- 
ing at the truth is of prime impor- 
tance. Principles which are found are 
of secondary importance as compared 
with method. If there is an absolute in 


2 Ibid., p. 115. 


3 “There is but one sure road of access to 
truth, the road of patient, co-operative in- 
quiry operating by means of observation, ex- 
periment, record, and controlled reflection.” 
— Dewey, John. A Common Faith, p. 32. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. 
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the philosophy of experience, it is the 
method of science. 

Religion. —If we define the term 
religion as true communion with God, 
we note at once that John Dewey 
denies its existence completely. In 
place of the noun “religion” he uses 
the adjective “religious” and develops 
a concept described as_ religious 
quality. This religious quality may be 
found in all human experience. It is 
defined thus: “Whatever introduces 
genuine perspective is religious.”* 

The Dewey concept of religious 
quality denies an outside source for 
religion (such as revelation by God 
through His verbally inspired, holy 
Word), but places the source within 
the human experience, to wit: 

Understanding and knowledge also 
enter into a perspective that is religious 
in quality. Faith in the continued dis- 
closing of truth through directed human 
endeavor is more religious in quality than 
is any faith in a completed revelation.® 

Thus religion is completely circum- 
scribed by the limitations of human 
endeavor, and those things which are 
“spiritually discerned” do not enter 
into experience as defined by Dewey. 

Purpose of Education.—The pur- 
pose of education is the abundant life 
in which the outgoing individual 
serves and benefits society. The thus 
benefited and improved society in turn 
benefits the individual. This is the 
perfect circle — of man, by man, and 
for man. Because the experience of an 
individual does not automatically 
bring him to this stage of excellence, 


4 Ibid., p. 10. 
5 Ibid., p. 24. 
6 Ibid., p. 26. 


society has arranged for the direction 
of individual development by formal 
education, which basic method 
follows. 


Experience, the Method. — Educa- 
tion, according to Dewey, is essen- 
tially a development of the individual 
in the socially desirable direction. It 
is not an imposition of fixed principles 
of religion and morals or of a body of 
subject matter upon the mind. The 
method of growth is experience. Ex- 
perience is a contact of the individual 
with his environment. This is defined 
as a situation. The situation provides 
an individual with some reaction, 
pleasant or unpleasant, to be reflected 
upon intellectually. The individual 
will decide to repeat, to alter, to 
avoid, or to ignore a repetition of the 
situation. At the same time there may 
be a concomitant emotional reaction 
resulting in the formation of an atti- 
tude or an ideal. Thus every situation 
causes some form of interaction, with 
the result that something has hap- 
pened to the individual for good or 
for bad. 

The educative value of the exper- 
ience consists of its quality. It is said 
to have a high educative quality when 
it tends to elicit more experiences of 
the desirable kind, or when it paves 
the way for the long-range benefit to 
the individual rather than for the im- 
mediate gratification of his desire. 
Continuity of experience is essential 
to growth and development of the in- 
dividual toward maturity. 

An individual needs freedom in 
order to develop judgment which will 
guide him in his life experiences. The 
only real freedom, according to 
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Dewey, is freedom of the intellect. 
Because freedom of _ intelligence 
thrives best when there is freedom of 
choice, freedom of time allotment, 
freedom of purposeful movement, it is 
necessary that flexibility enters the 
school program and curriculum. How- 
ever, flexibility of organization and 
freedom of movement are not to be 
confused with freedom of intelligence. 

To socialize a human, who at birth 
is completely self-centered, requires 
restrictions and controls. The end of 
education is self-discipline’ which 
renders the individual able to function 
smoothly in society. Self-control is 
developed by degrees. According to 
the philosophy of experience, the con- 
trol of the educative process is social 
control. This social control results 
from the group that determines which 
rules are necessary to arrive at the 
desired goal. The teacher is the in- 
dividual in whom the authority is 
vested, but he represents the will of 
the group, not that of his own arbi- 
trary choice.® 

Subject matter. — Subject matter 
must, according to Dewey, “be de- 
rived from materials which at the out- 
set fall within the scope of ordinary 
life experience.”!° The great problems 
of the “progressive” school are 1)to 
find such material, 2) to organize for 
progressive development according to 
the degree of the learner’s previous 
development, and 3) to arrange for 
the learning situation. All this is 


7 Dewey, John. Experience and Educa- 
tion, p. 69, op. cit. 


8 Ibid., p. 75. 
9 Ibid., p. 59. 
10 [bid., p. 87. 
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necessary so that the experience has 
continuity, quality, and the proper 
direction," 

The Teacher. — The teacher is the 
key person also in the “experience” 
type of school. He must be constantly 
on the alert to see that growth and de- 
velopment occurs, that the learning 
situation provides continuity, that 
social control does not degenerate into 
anarchy, that freedom of intelligence 
is not turned into license, that free- 
dom of movement does not become 
a hindrance to the real purpose of the 
school. The philosophy of experience 
makes greater demands on the matur- 
ity and judgment of the classroom 
teacher than does the philosophy of 
the traditional school. To perceive the 
educational quality of experience in 
itself requires a background of rich 
experience. 


EVALUATION OF DEWEY’S 
PHILOSOPHY 

Holy Writ directs us to “prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.” 
(1 Thess. 5:21.) 

Lutheran educators accept two 
levels of truths: 1) the eternal and in- 
violate truths revealed by God in His 
holy Word, which should govern the 
entire process of education; and 2) 
knowledge derived from the postu- 
lates of human reason and the findings 
of science. 

Divine revelation supplies us with 
what ought to be, and the findings of 
science provide much of the how in 
education. God’s Word supplies the 
ideals, the standard of morality, and 
the proper perspective. 

The philosophy of experience, op- 


11 Ibid., p. 95. 
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erating with the method of science 
rigorously controlled, could conceiv- 
ably substantiate the natural know- 
ledge of God.!* It can also point to 
a type of morality. This morality 
would, because of human limitation, 
never rise above the level of the rem- 
nant of the Law retained in man’s 
heart.1* Unfortunately, however, we 
note that progressivism has tacitly 
yielded to the theory of evolution and 
not recognized God as the Creator. It 
has also taken a materialistic view of 
morality and has not recognized the 
Law of God as basic. 

Christians will relegate experience 
to a level of secondary order and base 
education and life on God’s infallible 
Word. To be sure, experience and the 
scientific method have made their im- 
pact within limits. Furthermore, ex- 
perience and honesty in the use of the 
scientific method have also pointed to 
the existence of other factors in the 
determination of human affairs, to the 
existence of a spiritual realm. Science 
cannot at present define this realm, 
but divine revelation does. 

Lutheran educators, having once 
learned the limitations of experience 
and the scientific method, need not be 
afraid of the progressive movement. 
They do not quarrel with the theory 
of a unified personality. The faith of 
a Christian is the unifying factor of 
his very being. Christians accept the 
principles of growth, development, 
and maturity. The Christian educator 
is reminded of Peter’s reference to the 
“milk of the Word,” by which we may 
grow (1 Peter 2:2), and Paul's state- 


12 Ps, 19:1; Acts 14:15-17. 
13 Rom. 2:14-15. 
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ment “when I was a child, I spake as 
a child” (1 Cor. 13:11). Christian edu- 
cators are careful not to confuse re- 
ligious training with the tell-cate- 
chize-memorize-drill-recite routine, 
which has unfortunately been errone- 
ously regarded as “proper indoctrina- 
tion” in the principles of Christianity. 
The adverse effects of this procedure 
on concomitant learning and on con- 
tinued interest in Bible study are too 
well known for further comment. 

Christian educators can use the 
Dewey concept of reflective thinking 
to reconstruct experience for the 
further development of a learner. This 
reconstruction, judiciously directed, is 
good psychological counseling. Chris- 
tian educators may certainly accept 
the “learn to do by doing” concept. 
Christ and the Apostles exhort us to 
be doers of the Word, not hearers 
only, to exercise ourselves in Christian 
virtues, to grow, to develop the new 
man. We think of the opportunities 
the Christian teacher has to direct the 
children into experiences of prayer, of 
worship, of Christian giving, of re- 
pentance and absolution, of recogniz- 
ing temptation, of fleeing from evil, of 
the approving conscience, of the daily 
recognition of God’s providence. An 
efficient Christian teacher will use the 
immediate experience of the child as 
the approach in religious instruction. 
By carefully organized units of sub- 
ject matter and by carefully pupil- 
teacher planned objectives and activi- 
ties the Christian teacher makes his 
instruction more effective. 

The impact of Dewey's influence 
upon our Lutheran school system in 
general is obvious. It shows itself in 
the functional design of new build- 
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ings, in the revision of curricula, in 
the equipment of classrooms, in the 
selection of textbooks, and in the use 
of methods of instruction. All of this 
is for the good. Our “progressivism,” 
however, recognizes divinely estab- 
lished principles and undeniable 
truths. 

In the evaluation of John Dewey's 
philosophy one should not be guided 
by hearsay and suspicion based on 
misinterpretation. The purpose of this 
discussion is to induce the reader to 
read Dewey and to evaluate his 
philosophy in the light of Scriptural 
principles and sound educational 
practicability and to improve one’s 
efficiency by adopting “that which is 
good.” 

The following books of John Dewey 
are recommended: Experience and 
Education, A Common Faith, and De- 


mocracy and Education. If a perusal 
of Dewey’s writings directs the reader 
to a more diligent search in the Scrip- 
tures and leads him to realize more 
and more God’s revelation as the basic 
guide of his educational endeavors, 
then such efforts will have borne rich 
fruit. 

Finally, the paramount question for 
a Lutheran educator is not: Is my 
school traditional? or, Is it conserv- 
ative? or, Is it popular? or, Is it lib- 
eral? or, Is it progressive? No, the 
real questions are: Is it Christian? Is 
it approved by God? Does God's 
Word rule? The answer to the last 
three must be definitely in the affir- 
mative. Christ Himself has said: “If 
ye continue in My word, then are ye 
My disciples indeed; and ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” (John 8:31-32. ) 


PRAYER FOR SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED. — The Board of Regents, governing 
body of New York State’s public schools, has formally recommended that every 
school day begin with a prayer. They suggested the following prayer to 
accompany the morning pledge of allegiance to the flag: “Almighty God, we 
acknowledge our dependence upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessings upon us, 
our teachers, and our country.” The board, whose 18 members include 
Protestants, Jews, and Roman Catholics, was unanimous in its recommendation. 
Governor Dewey, endorsing the regents’ suggestions, said, “In these days of 
world-wide conflict between the free world and the slave world of godless 
communism, it is more vital than ever before that our children grow up with a 
sense of reverence and dedication to Almighty God.” — Lutheran Standard, 


January 5, 1952. 


Marriaczs DECLINE. — There were 1,580,000 marriages in the United States 
in 1951, which is a decline of 5 per cent from the 1950 figure, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company statisticians report. 
This continues a downward trend which has existed since the all-time high 
of 1946, established in part by returning World War II veterans. During these 
years the downswing was interrupted only by a nine-month spurt — July of 1950 : 
through March of 1951 — following the outbreak of the Korean War. j 
In October and November of 1951, the statisticians note, the marriage rate 
was at a lower level than in the like months of any year in more than a decade. 


Science Digest, March, 1952, p. 91 
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Those men and women in the 
Church who have the responsibility of 
educating the coming generation, of 
molding the character of our future 
citizens upon whom will devolve 
duties and obligations immense in 
scope — these teachers have a job to 
do that is more important than many 
realize. Naturally, their first job is 
to bring the Word of God to the chil- 
dren under their care, to show them 
Christ as their personal Savior. How- 
ever, it must be realized that these 
same children will, tomorrow, be the 
men and women upon whose shoul- 
ders will rest the responsibility of 
guiding this country through more 
turbulent times than we have ever ex- 
perienced. Their faith in God, their 
faith in a democratic society, is going 
to be tested as never before. Are they 
going to be ready for this test? That 
will depend on the thoroughness of 
the job the educator will do. He will 
be obliged to tell the dark side as well 
as the bright side of history. He will 
need not only to call attention to the 
early struggle for independence, the 
devastating wars, the tremendous 
growth of our country, but also the 
blight of twentieth-century Commu- 
nism, the irresponsibility of a few 
public officers, and the constant ten- 
dency away from what the founders 
of the republic fought for and won. 

The future of our country, its re- 
lationship to the rest of the world, and 
its response to the demands of this 
present age, is not in the hands of 
our statesmen and politicians, nor is it 
in the laps of the gods. Of course, we 
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recognize that the destiny of all 
nations lies with the Lord of the uni- 
verse. However, man can distinguish 
and make a choice between right and 
wrong. It is therefore axiomatic that 
if the citizens of our country still de- 
spise dishonesty and immorality, no 
matter what form it takes, and will 
take the time and exercise the pa- 
tience to inform themselves about 
government, it is still possible for 
them to extricate themselves from the 
mire that has all but engulfed us. 
The United States of America is one 
of the oldest continuous forms of 
government in the world. It is out of 
its swaddling clothes. It is a giant 
among nations. Because of this, its 
right to exist as a democratic republic 
has been challenged. At the same 
time, our political morality has fallen 
to a new low. Are we as good as we 
think we are? Are we still anchored 
to solid rock? Or are we beginning to 
drift away from political solidarity, 
political honesty, at a time when we 
can conceivably be in the greatest 
danger? The period in which we live 
may well be the crucial testing period, 
testing our faith in that government. 
All of us are greatly concerned with 
the fact that events of recent years 
point up great questions which 
trouble us. How can we re-establish 
the delicate balance between power 
and responsibility, between scientific 
progress and human progress, be- 
tween paganism and Christianity — 
yes, how can we account for the re- 
luctance of Christian men and women 
to enter the arena of public affairs? . If 
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government is not administered ac- 
cording to our conception of right and 
justice, we alone are to blame. Every 
constituency is mirrored in the person 
who represents us in any adminis- 
trative capacity. We need to re- 
evaluate our own responsibilities with 
a penetrating scrutiny. Our pride and 
self-complacency revolts at the 
thought that our citizenship responsi- 
bilities are not above reproach. 

Lord Macaulay once said: “Our 
rulers will best promote the improve- 
ment of the nation by strictly con- 
fining themselves to their own legiti- 
mate duties, by leaving capital to find 
its most lucrative course, commodities 
their fair price, industry and intelli- 
gence their natural reward, idleness 
and folly their natural punishment, by 
Maintaining peace, by defending 
property, and by observing strict 
economy in every department of state. 
Let the government do this — the 
people will assuredly do the rest.” 

But will they? Why does it take the 
recent revelations in governmental 
affairs for us to become enraged at the 
maladministration of government? Is 
it true, as Edith Sitwell once said, “It 
is hardly respectable to be good now- 
adays’? 

In order to have respect for govern- 
ment, there must first come integrity 
of the individual, and this applies to 
everyone, voters and officeholders 
alike. 

We know that these things are go- 
ing on in every strata of society, yes, 
even more pronounced among those 
who ought to know better; yet we sit 
by, quite complacently at times, and 
then await the next explosion without 
giving a thought of dousing the fuse. 
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No, an overnight reformation will not 
take place, even in an aroused and 
embittered electorate. As long as sin 
abounds, and that will to the end of 
time, the forces of evil will penetrate 
their fangs into the body politic; but 
is that any reason why we should not 
use our God-given talents to improve 
ourselves? What a sorry spectacle it 
is to see men sell their birthright for 
temporary honor, political preferment, 
selling it to mobsters, racketeers, de- 
stroyers of homes, purveyors of per- 
nicious professions, and to idolaters of 
wealth! Of course, time usually cures 
these evils, but what happens in the 
meantime? — loss of respect for the in- 
dividual, and an undermining of faith 
in constituted authority. 

Doesn't the answer lie in a healthy 
respect for law and order, law based 
on the fundamental governing instru- 
ment of the land, and order based 
on all moral concepts of right and 
wrong? Of course it does. We believe 
that. That is the only thing that has 
kept us together as one governmental 
unit for more than a century and 
a half. 

Then why do we have these periods 
in our history when we must feel 
somewhat abashed at the prostitution 
of principles practiced by those 
whom we have placed in positions of 
authority and responsibility? Some- 
one said recently that unless we purge 
our code of political ethics and raise 
it to a higher standard, we might as 
well discontinue the Voice of Ameri- 
ca, in which we broadcast to the 
world our way of life. 

I know of the reluctance of men 
and women to enter public life. They 
are reluctant because of the fear of 
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being drawn into the mire of politics. 
“This is a job for others and not for 
me,” they say, and with a shrug of the 
shoulders they cast off the thought as 
though this type of service to one’s 
fellow man was to be shunned. These 
same men and women are often found 
in the forefront, pointing the accusing 
finger at the unscrupulous politician 
for his shiftiness, his mental dis- 
honesty, and, at times, his malfea- 
sance of office. Of course, it is to be 
acknowledged that all do not possess 
the talents for all tasks. Our con- 
science, however, tells us the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. At 
times the task is menial, at times we 
come to the dark alley of suspicion. 
Yet, as Americans who want to retain 
the faith of our fathers, we cannot be- 
come the ostriches of society, wash 
our hands of the dirty business, and 
assume a “holier than thou” attitude. 
Remember that history records that 
corruption in government often leads 
to dictatorship. 

How true it is, as Horace Greeley 
once said, that “fame is a vapor, popu- 
larity an accident, riches takes wings; 
those who cheer today will curse 
tomorrow, only one thing endures — 
character.” And lest we forget, the 
development of character often de- 
mands sacrifices. Nothing is politi- 
cally right which is morally wrong. 
We do not discover the truth by hir- 
ing only those who agree with us. 

Again quoting the brilliant histori- 
an Lord Macaulay (when making 
a prophecy regarding America): 
“Your republic will be pillaged and 
destroyed just as ancient Greece and 
Rome. . . but the ones to destroy your 
nation will be citizens of your own 
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country, the products of your own 
civilization.” 

Have we arrived at the point in our 
national existence when obedience to 
law is merely a wisp of the wind? Is 
it conceivable that the moral fiber of 
our people is so torn to shreds that it 
is not recognizable any more as an 
attribute of decent, honest, honorable 
living? No, it isn’t quite that bad; but 
unless we take stock of ourselves, 
find and eradicate the cesspool of 
crime, political and otherwise, and re- 
dedicate ourselves to the job of re- 
storing sanity and morality, first in our 
private lives, which must then extend 
to our public lives—unless we do 
that, we might as well admit that the 
sun is setting in the west and that the 
Dark Ages are with us again. 

We do not want to believe that. 
Let us restore, first of all, the family 
life, the cornerstone of all human ex- 
istence. Here is where the educator 
has the opportunity of a lifetime. Re- 
spect for parents, respect for govern- 
ment, decisive punishment for evil- 
doers, and, above all, an abiding 
faith in the Creator, to whom all of us 
must finally answer, and the certainty 
that He sent His only Son to redeem 
you and me and all the people of the 
world: these are the fundamentals 
that must guide us. 

The breakdown in morality in 
government is the greatest single 
problem confronting humanity, speak- 
ing from a worldly point of view. 
Basically, it is precisely this lack of 
morality which is responsible for 
Communism, aggression, Russian ex- 
pansionism, along with all the other 
ills that afflict us in domestic as well 
as in world affairs. 
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When physical disasters occur, we 
rush to offer practical aid. Such dis- 
asters as floods, fires, and earthquakes, 
often cause much loss in material pos- 
sessions. However, recovery is usu- 
ally quick and substantial. On the 
other hand, when confidence is de- 
stroyed because of the machinations 
of trusted officials, such loss cannot be 
replaced with the coin of the realm. 
It can be replaced only by the action 
of a strong purgative, followed by 
bringing into government, men who 
have a wholesome respect for man- 
kind, who do not fear those whose 
only thought is personal enrichment, 
regardless of the method used, men 
who will drive criminals into prison 
or out of the country. 

To the readers of LUTHERAN EpuCa- 
TION who are devoting your lives to 
God in the education of future gener- 
ations, have I painted a bleak, dreary, 
and cheerless picture? I did not in- 
tend to do so. I repeat what I said in 
the beginning: I am only expressing 
an honest viewpoint. I attempt to un- 
cover basic reasons for the political 
and economic conditions of today, 
which, however, can be rectified by 
you and me if only we take the pa- 
tience and the time properly to in- 
struct the future generation. The 
‘eternal spiritual issues of life must be 
faced constantly. Christ said: “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.” 

Wealth, happiness and efficiency 
are not to be condemned or even 
frowned upon. But neither are they to 
be allowed to assume dignities to 
which they are not entitled, nor to 
usurp powers which do not rightfully 
belong to them. The man whose first 
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thought is success will never truly 
succeed. The person whose sole 
ambition is to acquire wealth can 
never become rich. Money possesses 
him. 

In his address “Making Spiritual 
Power’, Doctor Allen A. Stockdale 
told the following story: 


When the late Bishop Hughes was 
president of Depauw University, there 
came to Depauw one of the awkwardest- 
looking greenhorns that ever came to col- 
lege. He had about three acres of hands, 
and legs that he did not know what to 
do with. He had continued to grow until 
he was six foot three, but his shiny pea- 
green suit had not grown as he did, and 
he had grown right out of it. 

This awkward lad came to college. He 
had a good father and a good mother 
who wanted him to succeed, but they 
could not give him any money. They 
lived on a slanting farm somewhere in 
the West. One evening they were sitting ~ 
at the table and the boy said to his 
father: “I fell off the farm three times 
today.” That was the kind of a farm it 
was. How could they get ahead on a 
farm like that? They could not, but this 
fellow was going to have an education. 

So he came to Depauw University and 
he soon found out what a hot iron and 
a damp cloth could do to his breeches, 
and he got a crease in his trousers. Now- 
adays all he would have to do would be 
to throw away his garters and let his 
socks fall, and he would be a typical col- 
lege boy. 

But he got a crease in his trousers, and 
it was not long before the girls dis- 
covered him. He soon had enough dates 
to pass them around to the other boys. 
Then they discovered he had what it 
takes on the gridiron and in the class- 
room. And this awkward greenhorn be- 
came a cultured college gentleman. 

He was chosen as the honored speaker 
on Commencement Day. Early Monday 
morning of Commencement Week, when 
the train stopped at the depot, two of 
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the funniest folks you ever saw got off. 
The old man had an accordion suitcase. 
He would just put everything in it and 
never would get the thing full. And the 
dear old lady had an old-fashioned dress. 
But this boy did not care. They were 
his father and mother. 

He picked up the little lady in his 
arms, and he kissed her cheeks, and he 
took them up and introduced them to 
Bishop Hughes, and to all his fraternity 
brothers and girl friends. That was his 
father and his mother. They had been 
the creator of his very life. They had 
given him his heart, and soul, his spirit 
and inspiration, and he was not ashamed 
of them, no matter how they looked or 
the way they were dressed. 

And then came that great address on 
graduation day, and he held that audi- 
ence spellbound, and in the silence that 
fell over them when he was through, as 
the people were sort of taking a new 
breath, a man sitting behind the strange 
old couple saw this boy’s father lean over 
to the dear old lady and then heard him 
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say: “Well, Mother, I guess that is about 
the best crop we ever raised.” 

That is your America, and whenever 
this country becomes so contaminated 
with subversive and destructive doc- 
trines of a misguided chaotic world 
that it cannot see the center, the 
heart and the soul, of a spiritual 
source of power, when we fail to make 
personalities that can be trusted, we 
fail to make an America. 

We are in a period of testing, a test- 
ing of our faith in government, a test- 
ing of our faith in humanity, a testing 
of our faith in the God of the universe. 
The Christian educator can be the 
most important factor, now in the 
twentieth century, in teaching the 
youth of today, the men and women 
of tomorrow, a code of moral and re- 
ligious ethics that has stood the test of 
all time. 


UNFINISHED LazoraTory. — Stanford University has a laboratory it hopes 
will never be finished. This strange contrast to other laboratories is located in 
the basement of the Stanford School of Education. It is called the School Plan- 


ning Laboratory and it is a showcase of school building problems . 
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answers. Displays, worth $80,000, range from the most modern types of light- 
ing equipment to heating and ventilating units; from desks and chairs to non- 
glare blackboards; and from flooring to acoustic tile. It has a model classroom, 
built on a scale of three inches to a foot and other demonstration units that 
enable educators to see their building problems answered visually, not in blue- 
prints but in steel, concrete, wood, plastic, and many other construction ma- 
terials. Superintendents and board members from all over California visit the 
laboratory to keep pace with changes in methods and materials. Over 60 firms 
have donated materials for this unique project. — The Education Digest, 
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On Reapinc. —I have devoted especial pains to learn, with some degree 
of numerical accuracy, how far the reading, in our schools, is an exercise of 
the mind in thinking and feeling, and how far it is a barren action of the 
organs of speech upon the atmosphere. The result is that more than 14oths 
of all the children in the reading classes in our schools do not understand the 
meaning of the words they read, that they do not master the sense of the read- 
ing lessons, and that the ideas and feelings intended by the author to be con- 
veyed to, and excited in, the reader’s mind, still rest in the author’s intention, 
never having yet reached the place of their destination. - Horace Mann, Sec- 
retary to the Massachusetts Board of Education, in his 1838 report. 


In Memoriam: 
Herman B. Fehner and Herman O. A. Keinath 
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During the past month of June, 
after the school year 1951—52 had 
come to a close, the Lord called two 
faithful workers in His vineyard to 
their heavenly home: Prof. Herman 
B. Fehner, emeritus, and Prof. Her- 
man O. A. Keinath. The former had 
lived in retirement for a number of 
years, the latter, humanly speaking, 
still had years of service in prospect. 
Both had been associates as members 
of the same faculty for seventeen 
years. Both men are held in grateful 
memory by many of our workers in 
the field who during their student 
days at Seward or River Forest sat at 
the feet of one or both of these teach- 
ers of the Church. Brief obituaries of 
these two men follow. 


HERMAN B. FEHNER 

Prof. Herman B. Fehner was born 
December 26, 1863, at Bippen, in 
Hanover, Germany. The Fehner fam- 
ily emigrated to America in 1871, lo- 
cating first at Bay, Mo. Professor 
Fehner was confirmed by the Rev. A. 
Lohr at Drake, Mo., in 1877. After re- 
ceiving normal training at a Missouri 
teachers’ college he taught for a time 
in Missouri public schools. However, 
at the wish of his parents he entered 
our Addison Teachers’ Seminary in 
1886. After graduation in 1888 he was 
called to the Lutheran parish school 
in Louisville, Ky. In 1896 he accepted 
a call to Cleveland, Ohio. His work 
in Cleveland was so successful that 
when our Concordia Teachers College 
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in Seward, Nebr., needed an experi- 
enced man to organize and supervise 
the new training school, Teacher Feh- 
ner was called in 1906. He taught at 
Concordia until his retirement in 1941. 
His wife, the former Helena Pohl- 
mann, passed away in September, 
1931. 

Professor Fehner received his Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from the University 
of Nebraska. Two books by Fehner 
have been published by Concordia 
Publishing House: Civil Government 
and Outlines for Catecheses and the 
Technique of Questioning. 

He fell asleep in Jesus on June 6, 
1952, at the age of 88 years. There 
are ten children to mourn his depar- 
ture, fifteen grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. His three sons 
are all active as Lutheran pastors, and 
four of his daughters have been or 
still are teachers in our Lutheran 
school system. 

The undersigned conducted funeral 
services at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Orange, Calif, June 10, 
where Professor Fehner had been an 
active member for the past eight 
years. The Rev. Victor L. Behnken, 
Orange, Second Vice-President of the 
Southern California District, spoke on 
behalf of the District. Mr. Herman 
Meyerhoff, Los Angeles, chairman of 
the Southern California Teachers’ 
Conference, spoke on behalf of the 
teachers and the Board of Control of 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr. 
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Interment was in St. John’s Ceme- 
tery, Orange. Six teachers, five of 
them former students of Professor 
Fehner, served as pallbearers. 


J. H. Geiser 


HERMAN O. A. KEINATH 


Dr. Herman O. A. Keinath was born 
December 27, 1894, in Richville, Mich. 
His early training was received at St. 
Michael’s Lutheran School and the 
public school at Richville. In 1909 he 
entered Concordia High School in 
Fort Wayne and then continued in the 
College Department. He pursued his 
ministerial studies at Concordia Sem- 
inary in St. Louis and was graduated 
in 1918. On August 4, 1918, he was 
installed in the ministry of the Lu- 
theran Church at Immanuel Church 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. He served 
this congregation from 1918 to 1926 
as assistant pastor and teacher. 

In 1926 Dr. Keinath was called to 
a professorship at Concordia Teachers 
College at Seward, Nebr., where he 
taught for seventeen years. During 
this time he took graduate work at 
the University of Nebraska at Lincoln 
and the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, from which he received the 
M. A. and the Ph. D. degrees. He was 
called to the professorship of Social 
Sciences at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege in River Forest in 1943 and was 
installed in office on October 10. 
While at Concordia Teachers College 
in River Forest, Dr. Keinath taught 
courses in Church History and the 
Social Sciences. He served as adviser 
to the student Mission Activities 
Group for a number of years and was 
active on many faculty committees, in- 
cluding the Scholarship Committee 


and the Library Committee, of which 
he was chairman. Dr. Keinath was 
a member of the Synodical Board for 
Foreign Missions. 

In 1919 Dr. Keinath was united in 
holy matrimony with Sara Eischer. 
This union was blessed with one son, 
Gerald. 

The departed was a scholar and an 
efficient instructor. His literary con- 
tributions include the book My 
Church, The History of the Missouri 
Synod for Young People, and many 
articles published in the Concordia 
Theological Monthly, Lutheran Edu- 
cation, and Concordia Historical 
Quarterly. He was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. The Lord had endowed 
him with special ability to teach, to 
which his former students both at 
Seward and River Forest bear grate- 
ful testimony. Church history was the 
field in which he was particularly in- 
terested and in which he had begun 
important research during the last 
years of his life. 

Our colleague and neighbor was re- 
lieved from teaching at River Forest 
since January because of illness, but 
had recuperated and was planning to 
teach again, beginning in September; 
but the Lord in His inscrutable ways 
had planned otherwise. On Friday, 
June 18, 1952, after he had attended 
the baccalaureate service of the col- 
lege, held at Grace Church on the 
campus, and participated in the pro- 
cessional, he was on his way from the 
church to his home when the Lord’s 
angel met him with the summons from 
on high that he was to retire from his 
work in the vineyard; and before he 
reached his home, he committed his 
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soul to the heavenly messenger to be 
carried into Abraham’s bosom. He 
had attained the age of 57 and been 
privileged to serve the church for 34 
years. 

Funeral services were conducted at 
Grace Lutheran Church, River Forest, 
June 16, at which Dr. O. A. Geiseman 
delivered the sermon based on Phil. 
1:21: “For me to live is Christ, and 


to die is gain”; and President Arthur 
Klinck spoke in behalf of the college. 
The following day the body of our 
departed colleague was laid to rest at 
Frankenmuth, Mich., his former home, 
where the Rev. Martin Mayer based 
his message of comfort on the words 
of Job: “The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord” (Job 1:21). 


Don’r Br Sarcastic. — One morning a girl, who had up to that time been 
very punctual, entered the class a few minutes late. Without asking for an ex- 
planation the teacher turned to her, looked at his watch, and said sarcastically, 
“Well, young lady, how would you like your afternoon tea?” 


In a flash she snapped back, “Without the lemon, please.” 


Censorship for such a pert and flippant reply is, or course, in order. Yet, 
what other course was open to the girl? The teacher tried by his sarcastic re- 
mark to humiliate her before her class. It was but natural for her to resist such 
unfairness. And she did resist, by matching her wits with the teacher's. 


The tragedy of an incident like this is that it leaves a mark upon the teacher 
and the class that cannot be erased. It creates an atmosphere that is unwhole- 
some, a classroom atmosphere that breeds disrespect for the teacher, that en- 
courages flippancy, and that destroys the mutual confidence and appreciation 
that are so desperately needed for wholesome teacher student relationships. — 
Christian Home and School — June, 1952. 


Cuercy RATE Bixv. — Legislation that will permit airlines to grant free or 
reduced fare transportation to clergymen has been reported favorably by the 


Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. 


The bill, sponsored by Sen. Homer E. Capehart (R.-Ind.), and a bi-partisan 
group of ten other senators, authorizes the airlines to grant reduced fares if they 
so desire, but does not compel them to take such action. 


The committee, in its favorable report to the Senate, said that major air- 
lines had indicated a willingness to extend to clergymen the same reduction of 
fare traditionally given by railroads. Congress recognized the principle of re- 
duced fare for the clergy on railroads in 1887, the committee said, but has 


never done so with respect to airlines. 


Early approval of the measure by the Senate is expected. — United Evan- 


gelical Action, June 1, 1952. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Tueo. G. STELZER 


Musical Literacy 


All come short. There is no differ- 
ence between public and _ private 
or parochial schools. The general 
achievement in musical literacy is far 
below the attainable level in youth 
and adulthood. Whether you survey 
schools, choirs, camps, or clubs, the 
percentage of truly literate, music- 
ally speaking, is still so low that the 
year 1952 must be a year of great 
decision, also with teachers of music 
throughout America. We begin this 
volume of LuTHERAN' EDUCATION 
with this challenge because it de- 
pends largely on the attitude of the 
teacher whether this condition can 
and will be corrected. The reader 
who pushes disgustedly aside any 
stimulation to do better in this far- 
reaching problem is but additional 
mud on the wheels of musical and 
educational progress. The reader who 
carefully thinks through this problem 
will reap rich success, not only in 
music, but in other subject areas as 
well. The problem of literacy is 
a broad one. Whatever the symbol of 
communication may be, the process 
is similar and can be taught to anyone 
who has the necessary sense organs 
to perceive, since the degree of vari- 
ance between abilities to comprehend 
various subjects does not vary much 
within one individual. You and I can 
do much to raise the level of musical 
literacy during this very year. 

The infantile paralysis of rote sing- 
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ing has left its baneful handicaps on 
the vast majority of Americans, teach- 
ers and people alike. We have been 
so conditioned to the rote process that 
we find too few who even dare to try 
to sing without first hearing the tone. 
We lean so heavily on our ears that 
they are actually callous to the sug- 
gestion that the eye may serve as well 
to stimulate tonal images. The post- 
hospital treatment may, in many 
cases, tax our patience and ingenuity, 
but we owe it to all to do something 
about it. 

Rote singing is good and has its 
place in music. For those who are 
truly infants in music, rote singing is 
legitimate for finding the voice and 
establishing a necessary rote vocabu- 
lary. Rote singing is an excellent 
approach to group participation and 
enjoyment. Nor does that process end 
at any age. To learn through the sen- 
sations picked up by the ear is help- 
ful and honorable at any time. To 
learn a given rhythm by rote is gain- 
ing a new experience on which to 
build further uses and applications of 
the new attainments. To learn a lead- 
ing motif by rote may be a time saver 
for further extensions of the new 
acqusition. Rote singing, purposefully 
used, constitutes an enjoyable and 
profitable experience in learning. 

Addicts to the rote process remain 
cripples until cured. Before they will 
muster the courage to sing, or even 
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play, they must hear it sung to them, 
recorded or in person, or it must be 
played first. Rote singing is bad as 
a crutch. It stifles personal confidence; 
it prevents initiative and exploration; 
it slows down the learning process; 
it prohibits literate independence and, 
therefore, entombs a vast heritage of 
music in the grave silence of disuse, 
except for the enterprising few. While 
rote singing is good as a starter and 
as an entertainer, the tremendous 
possibilities for service through music 
demand literate competence. There 
must be a day of independence from 
the aural leaning post for all. We can- 
not permit our pupils and our people 
to remain slaves of the rote process. 

Musical literacy can be developed 
as well as other abilities. The process 
is as sound and clear as it is simple 
and concise. It conforms to any well- 
defined learning process. It depends 
upon the factors of maturation, readi- 
ness, and motivation, on experience, 
training, and growth. It is definitely 
affected by the organismic-environ- 
mental differentiation or growth, by 
the biological and social needs, and 
by the wise introduction of reasonable 
obstacles to overcome. Because of 
these educational implications it 
seems safe to suggest that we teachers 
are of all people most effectively 
equipped to help establish a greater 
musical literacy. We must accept the 
challenge. The process includes the 
building of a rote vocabulary which 
leads into the mastery of the note 
equivalent. Then follows the process 
of note adaptation and drill unto 
mastery, which constitutes musical 
literacy. 


The rote vocabulary is the basis 
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for further musical concepts. The 
singing of the simplest rote songs in- 
cludes an expression of the basic 
abilities called musicality. The sense 
of pitch, of time, rhythm, intensity, 
and of tonal memory is present. The 
very mastery of a song in a given 
tonality suggests the presence of con- 
sonance. As the rote vocabulary 
grows in new experiences, the entire 
musical nature of a person is further 
developed. If this rote experience can 
be applied to various instruments, 
growth will be more complete. We 
must learn to appreciate the fact that 
time spent with children in rhythm 
bands, in listening to recordings, in 
participation in rhythmic and melodic 
experiences of any kind, is a contribu- 
tion to the present and future stature 
of musical America. 

The note equivalent is but a normal 
outgrowth and addition to the previ- 
ous rote responses. As in other en- 
deavors, the note stimulus follows 
normally when the rote process has 
been mastered. Even while some de- 
tails are in the process of develop- 
ment, the note stimulus will tend to 
clarify and aid in the ultimate mas- 
tery. Thus a fusion, a conditioning, 
a functional organization, takes place 
toward musical literacy. The note 
equivalent of pitch, time, rhythm, in- 
tensity, expressed through symbols, 
can be mastered even as the alphabet 
and its associated symbols in reading 
a language. The language of tone and 
rhythm must not be withheld from 
those who are committed to us. 

Note adaptation through practice 
and drill is a continuous process. We 
owe it to our schools, our Church, 
and our country to train for use. It 
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will be a difficult task to secure the 
free participation of singers and play- 
ers unless they have previously been 
conditioned to enjoy music making. 
They cannot be expected to enjoy 
such group participation in musical 
organizations unless they have been 
trained to reasonable competence. 
Even the hard-working rote drill- 
masters do not achieve wide and con- 
tinuous co-operation. The road is long 
and rough at present, but note adapta- 
tion can be achieved if we all aim 
clearly, work patiently and _per- 
sistently, and if we dare to believe in 
the possibility of achieving the goal. 
Musical literacy, once attained, ex- 
presses itself easily. The children’s 
choirs will be more enjoyable. The in- 
strumental explorations will be pur- 
poseful, since the student can pursue 
independently toward an attainable 
goal. Congregational singing will be 
enhanced, resulting in more active 
participation in corporate worship. 
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choirs will be possible and more 
likely. The mechanical process of 
learning will be more enjoyable. Or 
does it still seem incredible to think 
of a choir taking a chorale or an an- 
them and begin reading it at sight, 
first slowly and distinctly, then lightly 
and expressively, without the help 
(interference) of a piano? Also, in 
the instrumental field, musical liter- 
acy will enable us to use to good 
advantage the former training of 
players in ensemble groups. 

Have you thought of it that the 
vowel “ee” has a much greater fre- 
quency of vibrations than the vowel 
“oh” P Has it occured to you that few 
if any cannot distinguish between 
these frequencies? Then why should 
it be so difficult to teach recognition 
of other variations in pitch? We need 
you to help us toward the achieve- 
ment of musical literacy. Let the 
year 1952 be a year of decision, also 
in this respect. 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


WEDDING MUSIC. Part I. Processionals 
and _ Recessionals. General Service 
Music. OC 227. 86 pages. $2.50. 

The value of these compositions as music 
is good. The pre-Bach, Bach, Anglican, and 
later selections of representative masterpieces 
will grace the repertoire of any organist. 

Whether these compositions satisfy the 

mood and spirit of a wedding service is 
a matter of personal choice. The committee 
which edited it is of such opinion. Accept- 
ing this view, one is reminded of the un- 
limited wealth of comparable compositions 
which might then be played with equal 
propriety and effect. 

In the endeavor to win prospective brides 
away from current popular choices, it will be 


somewhat difficult to prove the greater fit- 
ness of Handel’s “Water Music,” written for 
George I and his court on the Thames, as 
compared to “Faithful and True” (Treulich 
gefuehrt) of Wagner for Elsa and Lohen- 
grin. Nor do the strong dance rhythms of 
the “Menuet Gothique” and others discour- 
age the deviations from walking alluded to 
in the preface. 

The reviewer chooses to narrow his choice 
to music which has a more meaningful and 
spiritual relationship with holy wedlock. 

TGS. 


WEDDING MUSIC. Part II. Hymn Tune 
Preludes. General Service Music. OC 
226. 55 pages. $2.50. 

Chorale harmonizations occupy 17 of the 
55 pages (11 by Bach), and 38 pages pre- 
sent preludes on 16 chorale and hymn tunes. 

Inspection of these compositions leaves no 
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doubt about their excellence. Obviously, an 
oversight occurred on pages 27 and 28, 
where, in measures 4 and 8 (the 11th note) 
and 20 (the 14th note), the A* was retained 
instead of A in the return to D major. 

On following these recommendations of 
the editing committee, one is again led to 
recall the vast number of chorale preludes 
which might serve equally well for the des- 
ignated occasions. Personal tastes undoubt- 
edly differ on the choices made. 

While the reviewer endorses the principle 
of using the chorale and hymn tunes as 
meaningful and appropriate materials for 
the occasions in question, he does not share 
in the choice of some of the selections, 
such as: 

“Christus, der ist mein Leben,” Karg- 
Elert: At one time we sang “The voice that 
Breathed on Eden” according to this tune. 
Yet Karg-Elert calls it otherwise. Continu- 
ing the thought, we have “Christus, der ist 
mein Leben, Sterben ist mein Gewinn” (To 
die is gain for me). This through usage has 
been associated with funerals. 

“Ich ruf zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ,” Bach: 
To gain the point in question, read the Ger- 
man: “Ich ruf zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ, ich 
bitt, erh6r mein Klagen; verleih mir Gnad 
zu dieser Frist, lass mich doch nicht ver- 
zagen ... and in the last stanza: “Ich lieg 
im Streit und widerstreb, hilf, o Herr Christ, 
dem Schwachen, .. .” all of which are words 
well suited to the sinner’s recognition of his 
utter unworthiness before God, but not pri- 
marily called for at a wedding. 

A less pathetic but nevertheless somber 
tone is given by “If thou but suffer God to 


guide thee.” Other beautiful thoughts, “O 
Holy Spirit, enter in” and “Come, Holy 
Ghost, God and Lord,” seem heavy as a nup- 
tial menu. After all, Jesus did not preach 
the Sermon on the Mount nor give His High- 
priestly prayer at the wedding of Cana. He 
made wine. 

The level of difficulty represented by these 
volumes will tend to limit their general use. 

T.G.S. 
VOCAL MUSIC 


WEDDING BLESSINGS. Edited by Paul 
Bunjes. 54 pages. $2.00. SC 18. “High 
Edition.” “Low Edition” to follow. 

This collection offers about a dozen set- 
tings admirably suited for use at weddings. 

In three cases, obbligato parts are included 

for violin, cello, oboe, or flute. Several of 

the accompaniments are quite easy, some 
are more difficult. The vocal parts are easily 
within the ability of a moderately trained 
singer, yet challenging in interpretation to 
the best of them. Professor Paul Bunjes, 
recently called to the faculty of Concordia 

Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., has ren- 

dered a scholarly service to the Church in 

this edition. T.G.S. 


O CHRIST, WHO ONCE’ HAST 
DEIGNED, Wedding Solo. Henry 
Lloyd. 50 cents. 


Very appropriate words from the Irish 
Hymanal, by the Rev. Somerset Corry Lowry, 
1910, have been set to music, slow but some- 
what difficult because of the digressions in 
tonality and form, by Henry Lloyd. The 
range is nine tones with Gb as high. 

TT. Ges: 


Pastor Wins JUVENILE Fiction Boox Contest. — Rev. Craig Massey, 
pastor of the Independent Bible Church in Altoona, Pa., was named by the 
Zondervan Publishing House as the winner of its $1,000 Juvenile Christian 


Fiction contest. 


Mr. Massey was awarded first prize in the contest for his novel, “Flaming 
Valley,” the story of a 16-year-old boy’s adventures among the Mohawk Indians 
in Revolutionary War days. The story, according to the contest sponsors, is 
pervaded throughout by “a wholesome and hearty Christian atmosphere.” The 


book will be published in September. 


Mr. Massey, 35, previously wrote more than 200 short stories and articles 
for various evangelical publications as well as a series of juvenile stories known 
as the “Captain Daley” books. — United Evangelical Action, June 1, 1952. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


NO “LOBBYISTS” HERE 


“Keep Lobby Clear” signs were con- 
spicuous for their absence at the Tenth 
Anniversary convention of the Lutheran 
Education Association, held at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, July 2 and 8. 
The intense interest in the topics and dis- 
cussions of the convention kept members 
and delegates in the sessions without the 
aid of a sergeant at arms. 

With 300 L.E. A. members and P. T. A. 
delegates in attendance, the 1952 convention 
was the largest in the history of the organ- 
ization. Pastors, teachers, and laymen from 
all parts of the nation joined to discuss topics 
vital to Christian education. 

A new departure in program planning in- 
cluded topics designed for professional work- 
ers and lay people as well. Outstanding 
features were sectional meetings for parent 
groups, sectional meetings for future year- 
book topics, and a series of papers on pro- 
fessional competence, and on Christian 
citizenship. 

Sparked by the essays on “The Need of 
Home-School-Church Co-operation,” by Pas- 
tor Martin Simon, and “Parent-Teacher Co- 
operation in the Sunday School,” by Pastor 
Allan Hart Jahsmann, the P. T. A. group felt 
the need for an extra discussion period to 
crystallize thinking on the topic. Feelings 
for immediate action ran high after the pres- 
entation of Mr. J. Arthur Koss and Mrs. 
Ralph Gersonde on “Program Activities” and 
“Possibilities of a National P. T. A.” A com- 
mittee appointed from the delegates present 
met with the Resolutions Committee and 
proposed the following which reads in part: 

RESOLVED, that a temporary P.T. A. 
council be established to study and form- 
ulate a detailed plan for a program of Par- 
ent-Teacher Organization sponsorship as a 


division of the L. E. A. 
With the adoption of this resolution the 


initial step in forming a National Lutheran 
P. T. A. was made. The Board of Directors 
has appointed Mr. N. J. Rogers of Chicago 
as chairman of the temporary council. Other 
appointees are Pastor W. C. Maas, Indian- 
apolis, Teacher D. E. Behnken, Sheboygan, 
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Mrs. H. Stelter, Riverdale, Ill., and Mr. R. A. 
Konz, Detroit. 

Consideration was also given to the 1953 
yearbook, “The Christian Approach to the 
Exceptional Child,” in a special sectional 
meeting. Mr. Hilmar Sieving, editor, acted 
as moderator of a panel composed of leaders 
in the field. 

The Anniversary Convention gave cause 
for reflection on the past decade of activities. 
Dr. H. H. Gross reviewed the history of or- 
ganizing the L.E.A. and pointed out the 
handicaps which have encumbered progress. 
In spite of the handicaps, however, God has 
generously responded to the intercessions for 
the L. E. A. and has given His blessings to 
the efforts. The future points to the need 
for vision, and progress will depend on lead- 
ership and points of emphasis. 

Highlight of the convention was the anni- 
versary banquet on Tuesday, July 2. Held 
at Grace Church parish hall, the 260 people 
in attendance voiced unanimous approval of 
the evening’s program and the culinary 
efforts of the ladies of the congregation. 
A festive touch was provided by the anni- 
versary favors designed by Mrs. Walter A. 
Vahl. Prof. Wilfred Kruse of River Forest 
served as toastmaster and introduced the 
guest speaker, Prof. Arthur C. Piepkorn. His 
topic was “Christian Education in an Age 
of Secularism.” 

An added feature of the second day was 
the exhibit provided by the Arts and Crafts 
class of the Concordia Summer Workshop. 
Several thousand items prepared by the stu- 
dents were on display in the gymnasium. 

Since President Arnold C. Erxleben could 
not attend the convention because of illness, 
the assembly voted its regrets, assuring him 
of the prayer for a speedy recovery. The 
convention was grateful to Pastor Paul 
Roeder for assuming the chair at the general 
sessions. 

The 1952 convention adjourned with a 
note of satisfaction that a definite course for 
action had been outlined, and with the 
prayer that the L.E.A. prove a valuable 
asset to the cause of Christian Education in 
the Church. Lutruer L, KOLANDER 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louts, Mo. 


Summer School. — Concordia Seminary 
conducted its second regular Summer School 
in two terms of three weeks each from 
June 23 to August 1, 1952. A total of 73 
students were enrolled. Among them were 
professors from Springfield, Fort Wayne, the 
School of Religion of the University of New 
Mexico, and the Presbyterian Bible Sem- 
inary; a pastor from New Zealand; a native 
Lutheran minister from Japan; three Negro 
pastors from the South; missionaries prepar- 
ing for service in Japan and the Philippine 
Islands; two laymen preparing for a colloquy 
for the ministry; a number of pastors from 
large congregations in scattered areas of the 
United States; some theological students 
using the opportunity to make up deficien- 
cies; and a few pastors’ wives, who audited 
some of the courses, but concentrated their 
chief interest on a course designed especially 
for pastors’ wives. A total of 21 courses were 
offered, and, despite the heat, students and 
professors worked hard and apparently en- 
joyed their work very much. In fact, there 
was a noticeable enthusiasm among them all. 

Most of the students confined their studies 
to the first term. A few remained for the 
six weeks. There were daily chapel exercises, 
in which instructors and students provided 
the sermonets. A number of social gather- 
ings were held, at which instructors and 
students and their wives met to enjoy Chris- 
tian fellowship and to discuss ways and 
means by which the Summer School of the 
seminary might attract a larger number of 
students. It was pointed out that. some Mis- 
sion Boards have adopted the laudable 
policy of granting a number of scholarships 
each year to their missionaries to encourage 
them to attend the Summer School. A num- 
ber of congregations have also provided the 
necessary funds to make it possible for their 
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pastors to attend. However, it was generally 
agreed that if the Summer School is to grow 
and render its service to a greater number of 
the clergy of our Synod, the Church as a 
whole and its leaders and the congregations 
must begin to realize that pastors need time 
off to recharge their intellectual and theo- 
logical batteries if they are to remain pro- 
ficient in their difficult calling, which is mak- 
ing ever-increasing demands upon the men 
of this profession. 

From the standpoint of work done and the 
character of the courses offered, the Sum- 
mer School was eminently successful. From 
the standpoint of enrollment and participa- 
tion on the part of the clergy, there is much 
room for improvement. 

New School Year. — The new school year 
of Concordia Seminary will begin Septem- 
ber 17. The largest enrollment in the history 
of the school is expected. We are bursting 
at the seams. Synod had to acquire a num- 
ber of apartment houses to provide housing 
for the growing student body. 

The Graduate School will begin its work 
for the new school year simultaneously with 
the undergraduate classes. A rich variety of 
courses in all departments of theology will 
again be available. Pastors in or about 
St. Louis have an unusual opportunity to 
continue their studies in advance theology. 
Successful work done in the Graduate School 
leads to the degrees of Master and Doctor 
of Theology. 

Faculty Members. — Four members of our 
faculty are attending the all-Lutheran Con- 
ference in Hanover, Germany. These are 
Drs. Sieck, Bretscher, Roehrs, and Franz- 
mann. Dr. Mueller and his wife are on an 
extensive tour in Palestine and other Bible 
lands. 

Dean Wuerffel has received a call to take 
over the duties of the Executive Secretary of 
the International Walther League, a position 
recently vacated by Dr. Theiss. To date he 
has not reached a decision. 


A. M. REHWINKEL 
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ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Summer School. — A record enrollment 
was set in the five-week period July 7 to 
August 8, with 422 in attendance during that 
period. The workshop period, June 23 to 
July 3, was also well attended, 237 in all. 
Four workshops materialized: The Arts and 
Crafts Workshop, with 105 enrolled; the 
Audio-Visual Aids Workshop, with 36; the 
Physical Education and Recreation Work- 
shop, with 58; and one for Kindergarten 
teachers, with 40. The summer school again 
supplemented the student-teaching program 
by giving approximately 100 students prac- 
tical experience in the classroom. Seven Lu- 
theran schools with fifteen classrooms pro- 
vided opportunity to give these students 
teaching experience. 

On August 7 the summer graduation took 
place, the Rev. A. R. Kretzmann delivering 
the address. A chorus of 70 students under 
the direction of Carl Schalk helped to beau- 
tify the service. Degrees were granted to 
19 men and four women. Three-year diplo- 
mas were given to eight men and seven 
women, a total of 38. 


Movie on Christian Education. — The 
alumni of River Forest have sponsored a 
motion picture in color with sound, featur- 
ing Christian education and the preparation 
for it. Bookings of this movie are now being 
made by addressing Alumni Association, 
River Forest. In order to give teachers an 
opportunity to preview the film, some con- 
ferences have arranged for showing it at 
their fall conference. The time for this 
showing is approximately one half hour. 
Conferences are invited to arrange for put- 
ting this film on the agenda for their fall 
meeting. 


Colloquies. — During the summer a num- ” 


ber of teachers, not trained in our synodical 
institutions, have been colloquized after a 
period of training and study in our summer 
school and in correspondence courses. Four 
men have given evidence of their under- 
standing of Christian education and have 
been declared eligible for the call as teachers 
in the schools of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod: 


Albert H. Streufert, M.A., teacher at 
St. Matthew’s in St. Louis, Mo. 


Carl F. Gallmeier, M. A., teacher at Zion 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Alvin J. Hahn, M. A., teacher at Immanuel 
in Springfield, Il. 

Emile J. Robichaux, B. Mus., teacher at 
Redeemer in New Orleans, La. 

Faculty News. — On August 6 and 7 Dr. 
Herbert H. Gross participated in the pro- 
gram of The National Council of Geography 
Teachers, a section of the N. E. A., at Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D.C. At the second 
general session of that conference, Dr. Gross 
read a paper on “Indices of Good Geo- 
graphic Instruction.” 

Dr. Albert V. Maurer, Director of Student 
Teaching and Teacher Placement, repre- 
sented Concordia at the recent national con- 
ference of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the N. E. A., held at Western Michi- 
gan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


GRADUATES OF TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGES 


The following lists show the assignments 
of the 1951—52 graduates of our teachers’ 
colleges. The lists include the midyear can- 
didates, such as completed their course at 
the end of the semester or quarter or sum- 


mer session. RIVER FOREST 
BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Men 


Arkebauer, Herbert — Mill Neck Manor, 
New York (Md) 
Bacon, Harold — Cleveland, Ohio (Md) * 
Becker, Henry — Des Plaines, Illinois (S) * 
Berndt, Clarence — Chester, Illinois (S) * 
Bickel, Ralph — Delray Beach, Florida 
Bleeke, John — Denver, Colorado 
Bliese, Arthur — Ludington, Michigan 
Bliese, Richard — Auburn, Michigan (S) 
Boeker, Erwin Wm. — Worden, Illinois (S) * 
Brandt, Marvin — Jefferson City, Missouri (S) 
Bradtmueller, Weldon — Fort Wayne, 
Indiana (S) ? 
Brueggemann, Wallace — Valparaiso, Indiana 
Bruening, Robert — Concordia, Missouri 
Buehler, Louis — Auburn, Michigan (Md) * 
Daenzer, Gilbert — Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Delgado, Zoilo — Isle of Pines, Cuba (Md) 
Doering, Willard — Houston, Texas 
Dopson, Earl — Racine, Wisconsin (S) 
Fritz, Elmer — Waterville, Minnesota (S) 
Gabriel, Louis — Assignment incomplete 
Galik, Paul — Chicago, Illinois 
Gemer, David — Corunna, Indiana 
Gerdes, Harvey — Jackson, Mississippi 
Gieschen, Thomas — Detroit, Michigan 
Haack, John — Chicago, Illinois (S) 
Haase, Robert — Edwardsville, Illinois (S) 
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Hagenmueller, Ernest — Des Peres (St. Louis), 
Missouri (S) y 
Halter, Clifford — Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Hasz, Martin H. — Mount Prospect, Ill. (S)* 
Helge, Erich — Kansas City, Missouri ; 
Hendricksen, Donald — St. Louis, Missouri 
Hoger, Charles — St. Louis, Missouri 
Hohmann, Vincent — Hamlin, New York 
Janzow, John — Monrovia, California 
Kirst, Edward — Chicago, Illinois _ 
Klawiter, John — Eureka, California E 
Kleinschmidt, Wilbur — Racine, Wisconsin 
Knorr, William — Charlotte, North Carolina 
Kohlman, Roger — La Porte, Indiana 
Kreiss, Paul — Webster, Massachusetts _ 
Krueger, Eugene — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Krull, Kar] — Bedford Park, New York, 
New York (S) 
Lange, Theodore E. — (S) * 
Leeseberg, Norbert — Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, New York | 
Levenhagen, William — Council Bluffs, 
Iowa (S) ' ; 
List, Lorenz — Indianapolis, Indiana (Md) 
Loesel, Alvin — Morton Grove, Illinois 
Mack, Clarence — (S) * 
Martin, Walter — Chicago, Illinois 
Mencke, Eugene — Mill Neck Manor, New York 
Morgenthaler, Robert — Evergreen Park, 
Illinois 
Mueller, Carl F. — Chicago, Illinois * 
Nitz, Robert — Berkeley, California 
Pankow, Walter — Addison, Illinois | 
Pingel, Milton — Los Angeles, California 
Pohland, Paul — St. Louis, Missouri _ 
Prahlow, Donald — St. Louis, Missouri 
Roth, Edgar — Holyrood, Kansas 
Rutz, Harold — Detroit, Michigan 
Satler, Eugene — San Antonio, Texas 
Schalk, Carl — Wausau, Wisconsin p 
Schedler, Richard — San Lorenzo, California 
Schmidt, Erich — Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Shoemaker, George — Yakima, Washington 
Springer, John — San Francisco, California 
Spurgat, Fred — River Forest, Illinois 
Stoffregen, Harry — Chicago, Illinois (S) 
Stuecher, Werner — La Fayette, Indiana 
Suhr, Howard — Assignment incomplete 
Teetzen, Curtis — Hilbert, Wisconsin 
Wagner, Martin — Buckley, Illinois (S) * 
Welti, David — Baldwin, Illinois 
Wendling, William — Forest Park, Illinois 
Wenzel, Henry — Austin, Minnesota 
Wesche, Paul -— Farmington, Missouri 
Wilcox, Donald — Chicago, Illinois (S) 
Wright, William — West Allis, Wisconsin (S) 
Youssi, Rolland —- Denver, Colorado 


Women 


Ahlers, Judith — Burbank, California 
Bauman, Ruth — Poplar Bluff, Missouri 
Bendick, Gloria — Arlington, Virginia 
Gehring, Yvonne — Lynwood, California 
Glaess, Eleanor — Monroe, Michigan 
Gurske, Jeanette -— Thiensville, Wisconsin 
Kethe, Dorothy — Alexandria, Virginia (S) * 
Kimbllin, Beatrice — River Forest, Illinois (S) * 
Kreiss, Ruth Froemming — Webster, 
Massachusets 
Kressman, Eleanor — River Forest, Illinois (S) 
Kressman, Evelyn — River Forest, Illinois 
Lawrence, Hilda — Chicago, Illinois 
Manthey, Audrey — Denver, Colorado 
Meier, Marilyn — Evansville, Indiana 
Meier, Marjorie — Chicago, Illinois 
Merkens, Rhoda — Santa Monica, California 
Pastrick, Elaine — Brookfield, Illinois 
Schrank, Myla Mae — Plymouth, Wisconsin 
Schroeder, Dorothy — Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas (S) * 
Skjoldager, Carla — Addison, Illinois 
Warnke, Lois — Chicago, Illinois 
Zeeb, Eleanore — New Albany, Indiana 
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THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA 
Men 


Behrendt, Howard — Hampton, Virginia 
Bessell, William — Chicago, Illinois (S) 
Bussman, Theodore — Denver, Colorado (S) 
Goode, Kenneth — San Francisco, 

California (S) i 
Hinrichs, Edmund — Decatur, Illinois (Md) 
Hoffmann, Eugene — Preston, Kansas (S) 
Linneman, Arthur — Mayville, Wisconsin 
Scheideman, Walter — Wausau, Wisconsin (S) 
Schmidtke, Eugene — Mount Prospect, 

Iinois (S) 

Schwausch, Otto — Raymondville, Texas 
Scroggins, James — Festus, Missouri (S) 
Sprengeler, Elton —- Elk River, Minnesota (S) 
Themer, Hugo — Louisville, Kentucky (Md) 


Women 


Baum, Audrey —- Manawa, Wisconsin 
Beckman, Mary — Cleveland, Ohio 
Behl, Barbara — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Berndt, Nathalie — Denver, Colorado 
Egly, Pearl — Lansing, Michigan 
Emling, Dorothy — Traverse City, Michigan 
Goetz, Ruth — Milwaukee, Wisconsin (S) 
Gugel, Doris — Detroit, Michigan 
Hennig, Margaret — Hoyleton, Ilinois (S) * 
Huebschmann, Cornelia — Leavenworth, 
Kansas (S) * 
Jeske, Elaine — Westmont, Illinois 
Junas, Elizabeth — Cumberland, Maryland 
Jung, Joyce — Baltimore, Maryland 
Lentner, Arlene — Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Lepper, Mary — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Longworth, Gloria — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Marhenke, Marilyn — Fort Wayne, 
Indiana (S) * 
McClaughry, Marian — Chicago, Illinois 
Radloff, Irma — Itasca, Dlinois 
Rutledge, Phyllis — Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Ryll, Tabea — Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Schone, Eunice — Palmer, Kansas (S) 
Spurgat, Eunice N. — Chicago, Illinois (S) 
Wacker, Margaret — Toledo, Ohio 
Wasbotten, Barbara — Beloit, Wisconsin 
Wentker, Lorraine — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Werning, Gertrude — Worden, Illinois (S) * 
Wissbeck, Marian — San Angelo, Texas 
Woodruff, Doris — Tracy, California 


SEWARD 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


Men 


Bartels, Walter —- Haven, Kansas (S) * 
Boerger, Fred — Allen Park, Michigan 
Brockberg, Harold — Brighton, Colorado 
Bruenger, Kenneth — Kansas City, Missouri 
Cholcher, William — Deshler, Nebraska (S) * 
Cloeter, Hubert — Chicago, Illinois 

Damann, Dean — Houston, Texas (S) 

Eggers, Wilbert — Emma, Missouri * 
Firnhaber, Donald — Lincoln, Nebraska 
Fischer, Junior — Sidney, Nebraska (S) 
Frank, Leland — Wood Lake, Minnesota (S) 
Glinsmann, Ervin — Wayne, Nebraska (Altona) 
Heilman, Richard — York, Pennsylvania 
Holtzen, Lee Roy — Buhl, Idaho 

Hopmann, Robert — St. Louis, Missouri (Md) ** 
Kauffeld, Fred — Atchison, Kansas (S) * 
Kessler, William — Red Wing, Minnesota (S) * 
Knueppel, Henry — Chicago, Illinois 

Kunkel, Clifton — Houston, Texas 

Lemke, Robert — Lemay, Missouri 

Lohman, Waldo — St. Louis, Missouri (S) 
Loock, John — Arlington Heights, Mlinois 
Lutz, Erwin — St. Louis, Missouri (S) * 
Meinke, Elmer — Lincoln, Nebraska (S) * 
Meyer, Delbert — Strasburg, Illinois 
Nepermann, Marcus — Columbus, Nebraska 
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Nierman, Harold — Baltimore, Maryland 
Ommen, Jerome — Dearborn, Michigan (S) 
Petersen, Raymond — Brenham, Texas *** 
Reith, James — St. Louis, Missouri 
Schapsmeier, Ed — Long Island, New York * 
Schapsmeier, Fred — Providence, 

Rhode Island * 
Seevers, John — Detroit, Michigan 
Steinbach, Alan — San Diego, California (Md) 
Wiesehan, Edward — Broken Arrow, Oklahoma 
Young, Lowell — Snyder, Nebraska 
Zobel, Marlin —- Fremont, Nebraska (S) 


Women 


Heller, Betty Lu — Sioux City, Iowa 

Kaeding, Lorraine — Sacramento, 
California (Md) 

Koehler, Gertrude — North Hollywood, 
California (S) 


LUTHERAN TEACHERS DiIPLOMA 
Men 


Christiansen, Alfred —- Copperas Cove, Texas * 

Dehning, Mervin — Norfolk, Nebraska 

Gastler, Bernard — Port Arthur, Texas (S) * 

Giesselmann, Rupert — Olivette, Missouri (Md) 

Krecklow, Donald — Okarche, Oklahoma 

Raguse, Carl — Beatrice, Nebraska (S) 
Women 


Bartels, Lela — Deshler, Nebraska (S) 
Haarberg, Connie —- Whittemore, Iowa 
Knispel, Julana — Tyler, Texas 
Lemke, Gertrude — Evansville, Indiana 
Masch, Marilyn — Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
Mueller, Irene — Los Angeles, California 
Roth, LaVaughn — Davenport, Iowa 
Scheunemann, Barbara — Buffalo, New York 
Schroeder, Marilyn — Duluth, Minnesota 
Urben, Ruth — Stockton, California 
Wegner, Eunice — Denver, Colorado 
(S) — Graduates of this summer session 
(Md) — Midyear graduates 
* —_ Teachers-in-service ; 
** __ Accepted position with Board for Higher 
Education : 
*** __ Received degree in 1951, served in Ko- 
rea. Received direct call. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Faculty Studies.— A long-range program 
on which Concordia’s college faculty has 
concentrated during the past two years 
reached another milestone this past summer. 
The self-survey study which gave critical 
and rather comprehensive coverage of all 
parts of the school’s program was completed. 

The work was done under the leadership 
of faculty committees and the administrative 
officers. The final report, “A Self-Survey 
Study of Concordia Teachers College,” was 
written by L. G. Bickel, dean of the college. 
The report has been submitted to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools for its consideration. In ad- 
dition to writing the report, Dr. Bickel also 
served as editor of “The Faculty Handbook,” 
which contains the approved policies and 
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procedures for operating the college pro- 
gram. 

Other documents which were completed 
as part of the self-survey and which have 
also been submitted to the North Central 
Association include specialized studies made 
by individual faculty members. Four which 
required extensive research were: 

“Comparative Evaluation of Achievement 
of Freshmen and Sophomore Students,” by 
R. W. Griesse. 

“A Study of the Shift in Problem Areas of 
Students of Concordia Teachers College,” 
by Willa Koenig. 

“A Study on Teacher Placement,” and “In- 
Service Appraisal Study, 1951—52,” by Mar- 
tin Maehr. 

“Development of Concordia’s Objective,” 
by Theodore G. Stelzer. 

Three valuable library studies were made 
by Professors Almon C. Bock, Walter Muel- 
ler, and Thomas Langevin. 

New Buildings. —The new chapel-audi- 
torium addition to Weller Hall neared com- 
pletion during the summer. In addition to 
the auditorium the building will house 
faculty offices and the Koenig art collection 
which Professor Henry A. Koenig has pre- 
sented to the college. 

A modern shop-garage built around and 
over the heating plant houses vehicles, ma- 
chinery, and supplies necessary for plant 
maintenance. 

The science building, Becker Hall, under- 
went major alterations during the summer. 
New laboratories and classrooms were built, 
and new laboratory equipment worth 
$15,000 was installed. 

The latest campus attraction on Faculty 
Lane is the new ranch-type house built for 
use by the president. 

Academic Work of Faculty Members. — 
Walter Mueller, professor of English, began 
his sabbatical leave during the summer by 
attending Washington University. He will 
continue academic work toward a doctorate 
at the University of Nebraska during the 
1952—53 school term. 

Professors Carl Brandhorst and Herbert 
Meyer have returned to the campus after 
their sabbatical leaves. 

Professor Brandhorst spent the past year 
at the University of Nebraska, doing grad- 
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uate research work in science. He was 
elected to membership in Sigma Chi, an 
honorary fraternity for persons who have 
done outstanding science research. In order 
to be eligible a nominee must have majors 
in two separate areas of science. 

Professor Meyer received additional train- 
ing in the field of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and at the University 
of Wyoming. 

Miss Renata Koschmann, Concordia’s li- 
brarian, attended the University of Denver 
during the second semester of the last school 
year and during the summer. She has com- 
pleted her requirements for the Master’s de- 
gree in English. 

Another member of the faculty who com- 
pleted work for a Master's degree was Miss 
Willa Koenig. She spent the summer at 
Omaha University. Her field of emphasis 
was student guidance. 

Advanced study also took much of the 
time of Luther Schwich at the University of 
Denver; of Walter Juergensen, University of 
Wisconsin; Martin Maehr, University of 
Nebraska; and of Paul Nesper and Walter 
Hardt of the high school, both of whom were 
enrolled at Nebraska University. 

New Members of the Staff.— Miss Ruth 
Lemke, a former student of Concordia and 
a graduate of the University of Nebraska, 
has been secured to teach music in the col- 
lege department. 

Mr. Floyd H. Quist of Denton, Tex., has 
been engaged as music instructor at Con- 
cordia High School. Mr. Quist replaces Mr. 
Paul Foelber as music instructor and director 
of the Concordia High School Chorus. The 
new instructor will also teach organ and 
piano. 

Mr. Kenneth Heinitz, a 1952 graduate of 
Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, 
has accepted a position as an instructor of 
English on the college faculty. Mr. Heinitz 
received his M. A. in English at Kansas City 
University. 

Mr. Frederick Telschow, graduate of Val- 
paraiso University, is teaching music and 
piano in the high school department. 

Workshop for Pastors. — Seventeen pastors 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
participated in the Visitors’ workshop held 
on the Concordia Teachers College campus, 
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July 7—11. All but one of the circuits of the 
Southern Nebraska District were represented 
in the seven-State roll call. 

Dr. Arnold Grumm of Fargo, N. Dak., 
Fourth Vice-President of Synod, served as 
leader of the group. A study of the work 
of Visitors in the circuits was the chief topic 
of discussion. 

Three pastors participated in the Hom- 
iletics workshop which met July 14—18. Ses- 
sions were held twice daily, with Dr. John 
H. C. Fritz, professor emeritus of Concordia 
Theological Seminary of St. Louis, Mo., serv- 
ing as leader. GLENN C, EINSPAHR 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


The opening service for the seventy-sec- 
ond school year of Concordia College will 
be held on September 7 in conjunction with 
the Lutheran Hour Rally sponsored for the 
Milwaukee area by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League. The combined service will be held 
in Milwaukee’s new Arena, seating 13,000 
persons, and will begin at 3 P.M. After 
a processional by faculty members and stu- 
dents, Dr. Leroy C. Rincker, President of 
Concordia College, will address the assem- 
bly, outlining the functions of Concordia 
College in the work of the Church. Rev. 
Armin C, Oldsen, Lutheran Hour speaker, 
will deliver the rally address. “The whole 
service will be integrated,” said Dr. Rincker, 
“and will show that all our efforts, in various 
departments of the Church, are united in 
service to the great cause of Jesus Christ.” 

An informal program for students and 
their relatives and friends will be held in 
the college gymnasium on Sunday evening. 
Dr. Rincker estimated that eighty new stu- 
dents would be enrolled. Thus the loss in- 
curred by the graduation last June of fifty-six 
students, the largest graduation class in Con- 
cordia’s history, and by the transfer of other 
students will be made up by new students 
entering in September. The total enrollment 
will come close to last year’s figure of 310, 

The Rev. Paul Dietz will serve as librarian 
and will teach classes in history and in re- 
ligion. He will have the rank of instructor 
and will take the place of the Rev. Albert 
Bahr, who recently became assistant pastor 
of St. Martini Congregation in Milwaukee. 
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During the past summer Dr. Rincker pre- 
sented the convention essay at the conven- 
tions of the Iowa West and of the Kansas 
District. He spoke on “The Message of 
Jeremiah, and Its Implications for Our Day.” 
— Prof. Elmer Moeller did graduate work 
at the University of Chicago. — Prof. Oliver 
C. Rupprecht spoke on “Ethical Standards 
for Professional Workers in the Church” at 
the convention of the Lutheran Education 
Association, and on “Luther and the Com- 
mon Man” at the pastors’ seminar sponsored 
by the North Wisconsin District at Camp 
Luther, Eagle River, Wis. 

Mr. Earl Lemke, newly engaged business 
manager, announced that the entire account- 
ing system of the college has been revised. 
There will be a number of policy changes, 
as a result of which actual cost figures on 
operations will be available within three 
months after the beginning of the new school 
year. 

ConcorDIA COLLEGE 


St. Paun, MINN. 


The sixtieth school year at Concordia Col- 
lege, Saint Paul, began with registration day 
on September 1, 1952, with all indications 
pointing toward a new record in enrollment 
again this school term. 

Several curricular changes in the high 
school department have been developed dur- 
ing the summer months. The beginning 
study of Latin has been advanced to the 
sophomore year. In the past the majority 
of ninth-graders lacked the necessary foun- 
dation for successful language study. It is 
expected that a course in English especially 
geared to prepare students for the study of 
foreign languages will help to relieve that 
situation. In addition to the usual four 
solids, all high school freshmen will take 
typing. 

The initial study of Greek has been ad- 
vanced from the junior to the senior high 
school year. The same instructor will teach 
a sequence of New Testament religion to 
the junior class and New Testament Greek 
to the seniors. The study of high school 
chemistry has been shifted from the senior 
year back to the junior. 

Three major conventions were quartered 
at the school during the summer months: 
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The Lutheran Women’s Missionary League 
of the Minnesota District, the Synodical 
Conference, and the Minnesota District. The 
latter group noted the fact that the long- 
awaited Lutheran Memorial Center was in 
the process of becoming a reality. 
Approximately one half of the teaching 
staff studied at the University of Minnesota 
during the summer months. Three new in- 
structors have joined the teaching staff this 
fall: Eugene Heuer — Mathematics and 
Science; Edward Schamber — English and 
Music; Dr. Fred Erbe — Psychology and 
Political Science. A. M. AHLSCHWEDE 


Ca.iForNIA CONCORDIA COLLECE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


The summer months brought as an out- 
standing event for the Oakland Concordia 
the arrival on the campus of the new pres- 
ident, Professor Oscar T. Walle, and his 
family, early in July. He immediately 
plunged into the work of getting ready for 
the new term. The next report from Oak- 
land will bring details of the installation of 
the new president, together with pertinent 
information concerning him. 

Concordia was host to the California and 
Nevada District Convention from June 23 
to 26. The opening service was conducted 
at near-by Redeemer Church, but all sessions 
and convention activities were centered on 
the campus. The following week the district 
Walther League L.S.V. School was con- 
ducted at the college, with an attendance of 
forty. From this group two have since regis- 
tered in preparation for work in the Church. 

Professor Hugo Gehrke attended the Na- 
tional Convention of the American Guild of 
Organists in San Francisco in June and the 
Institute of Music at Valparaiso University 
in August. The increase of teacher-training 
students has necessitated the appointment of 
an additional instructor in music. Enroll- 
ment prospects at the end of July indicate 
that the number of professional students at 
Oakland may reach the 160 mark this fall. 

Professors H. Glock and W. Rubke were 
enrolled at the University of California dur- 
ing the first summer session. Mr. Allen 
Todd, graduate of Valparaiso University, 
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arrived with his wife in July to prepare for 
his work as physical-education director and 
coach. The Rev. John Wahl of Santa Monica 
has been appointed as librarian and instruc- 
tor in the field of Sociology and English. 
The principal development in the curric- 
ulum is the addition of teacher-training 
courses in the second college year. This will 
enable professional students to complete 
their junior college work in this field on the 
Oakland campus in preparation for con- 
tinued study at one of Synod’s teachers’ 
colleges. Throughout the District there is 
increased interest and response to these 
offerings. Ernest F, SCAER 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
PoRTLAND, OREG. 


The summer months found members of 
the Portland faculty engaged in graduate 
study in various parts of the country. Pres- 
ident Coates attended the Pacific School of 
Religion in Berkeley, Calif.; Professor F. Syl- 
wester continued his library studies at the 
University of Portland; Professor Arthur 
Wahlers continued work in education at 
the University of Minnesota; Professor Kel- 
ler studied at the Oregon State College, Ex- 
tension Division, in Portland; and Professor 
Walter Boss attended the summer session of 
the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
in Oberlin, Ohio. 

New members of the Portland faculty will 
be the Rev. Paul Harms, succeeding Prof. 
Omar Stuenkel, who accepted a call to Cal- 
vary Church in Portland; and Mr. Walter 
Keller, a seminarian, who will succeed Mr. 
Theodore Moeller as faculty assistant. 

During the summer, plans were completed 
for the erection of a new president’s house 
and the construction of a much-needed Serv- 
ice Building, which will contain a dining 
hall, kitchen, infirmary, recreation facilities, 
etc. 

Prior to the opening of the school year 
the entire faculty met for a three-day retreat 
at Dorchester House, Ocean Lake, Oreg. 
The inspiration and stimulation of a meet- 
ing on Oregon’s beautiful coast did much 
to strengthen the unity of purpose and the 
bond of sincere Christian fellowship which 
have been characteristic of the Portland 
faculty. 
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LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


Summer Activities. — Activities on Con- 
cordia’s campus during the summer months 
were varied. Graduation exercises for six 
high school seniors were held May 30. 

The Pastors’ Institute met during the first 
week in June. Approximately sixty pastors 
attended. 

The University of Texas Workshop in 
Economic Education again made use of Con- 
cordia’s facilities for three weeks in June. 
Sixty-five public school teachers and admin- 
istrators were in attendance. 

From July 4 to 6 a Youth Counselors’ 
Workshop, resolved by District action, 
“planned to aid faithful pastors and designed 
for lay leaders,” was offered under the lead- 
ership of the District Counselor for Parish 
Education, the Rev. M. L. Koehneke. 

A Junior Confirmation Workshop, spon- 
sored by the Board for Parish Education, 
was in session July 22—23. Dr. A. Repp of 
St. Louis acted as consultant. Twenty pas- 
tors and teachers availed themselves of the 
opportunity to discuss quite in detail the 
aims and objectives of confirmation instruc- 
tion in this day and time. A second meeting 
is planned next summer to elaborate on the 
curriculum. 

From August 19 to 21 the college was 
host to the Lutheran Teachers’ Conference, 
at which Dr. Tieman of Texas University 
and Professor T. Hoelty-Nickel of Valparaiso 
University held forth in a workshop on visual 
aid and music. Other sections featured the 
following departments and respective sec- 
tional leaders: Kindergarten (Miss Morella 
Mensing); Primary (Mrs. Betty Bartsch); 
Intermediate (Mr. Kenneth Schwark); Junior 
High (Mr. C. Schoessow). 


Changes in the Staff.—The Rev. Alfred 
E. Leja has accepted the call as associate 
professor of English. 

The Rev. Richard Dinda of Paris, Tex., 
has joined Concordia’s teaching staff with 
the rank of instructor. 

Instructor Eugene Linse and Assistant 
Marvin Heinitz attended Texas University, 
the former taking courses in Physical Edu- 
cation, the latter in History. 


Valuable Acquisition. — Concordia’s Sci- 
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ence Department fell heir to a valuable 
mineral collection of several hundred speci- 
mens, representing years of studious search 
and effort, and bequeathed to the school by 
the late Rev. R. Osthoff, for many years 
chairman of Concordia’s Board of Control. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The annual Educational Conference of 
The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod was 
held June 30—July 1 at Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill. The Rev. C. 
Thomas Spitz, member of Synod’s Board for 
Parish Education, served as chairman. 

The Rev. William Hillmer, Synod’s Sec- 
retary for Home Missions, spoke on “Ex- 
tending the Mission Outreach with a Sound 
Program of Christian Education.” Pastor 
Hillmer pointed out that through our various 
educational agencies we are making some 
gains in reaching the unchurched, for which 
we are thankful, but we cannot be satisfied. 
There is a big gap between the outreach and 
the final gain of the unchurched. He stressed 
the fact that in the final analysis we have 
made little impact on the local community. 

Mr. Arthur L. Amt, Executive Secretary 
for Christian Education of the North Wis- 
consin District, began Monday afternoon ses- 
sion with a companion essay on “Undergird- 
ing Our Mission Outreach with a Sound 
Program of Christian Education.” In his 
paper Mr. Amt stressed the use of Christian 
education as a means to strengthen those 
who have been recruited through the 
Church’s missionary program. 

The remainder of the afternoon session 
was devoted to sectional meetings dealing 
with the work of education, with the vari- 
ous phases of the problem: “How can Dis- 
trict Boards help congregations develop a 
program of Christian education that will 
undergird their missionary outreach?” 

In the evening the conference again met 
from 7 to 9 o'clock for an informal problem 
and discussion period. Following this ses- 
sion, conferees had the first of two oppor- 
tunities to see Synod’s new “Teaching the 
Bible” filmstrip series. 

On Tuesday morning Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, 
Synod’s Secretary of Schools, delivered a 
paper on “Reaching our Goal in School En- 
rollment.” Dr. Stellhorn replied to the re- 
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cent statement by Dr. James B. Conant, 
President of Harvard, in which he attacked 
independent schools as “a threat to our dem- 
ocratic unity.” He refuted Conant’s argu- 
ments and outlined the right of denom- 
inational schools to exist, pointing out the 
advantages to both Church and State of 
good parochial education. 

Following Dr. Stellhorn’s address, the con- 
ference delegates reported on the work the 
various District Boards of Education are 
doing on Sunday school teacher training and 
supervision of Sunday schools. 

Dr. A. G. Merkens of the faculty of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, presented a paper 
on “The Place of Women in the Educational 
Program of the Parish.” Since lack of time 
prevented full discussion of this topic, op- 
portunity for further study of this matter 
may be offered the 1953 conference. 

Synod’s Executive Secretary for Adult 
Education, Pastor O. Feucht, explained the | 
proposed Synod-wide “Bible Study Advance 
for 1952—58.” He drew attention to the 
need and the far-reaching implication of 
this plan. 

The resolutions committee made its re- 
port, and the conference adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


1. That this Educational Conference en- 
courage District Boards of Education to 
make as their major emphasis for 1952—53 
the matter of studying ways and means for 
assisting congregations to undergird their 
missionary outreach with a sound program 
of Christian education. 

2. That the representatives of District 
Boards of Education be asked to report at 
the 1953 Educational Conference on the 
manner in which this special emphasis was 
given. 

8. That we request Synod’s Board for 
Home Missions, in collaboration with Synod’s 
Board for Parish Education, to prepare a 
manual for undergirding the missionary out- 
reach with a sound program of Christian 
education on the congregational level. 

4, That the 1953 Educational Conference 
have as a major theme the subject of church- 
home co-operation in Christian education. 

5. That we urgently request the Board 
for Higher Education to do everything in its 
power to provide added facilities for training 
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teachers without unnecessary delay; to pro- 
vide additional faculty strength so that in- 
creased numbers of teachers may be prop- 
erly prepared; and to urge the respective in- 
stitutions of Synod to make adequate efforts 
in their procurement of students for teacher- 
training courses. 

6. That we urge our District Boards of 
Parish Education to concern themselves with 
the problem of securing an adequate supply 
of consecrated and gifted students to prepare 
for the teaching profession. 

7. That we, the delegates at this Educa- 
tional Conference, return to our respective 
Boards and urge them to institute immediate 
proceedings to establish a much larger num- 


8. That we regard the establishment of 
a large number of schools as a most impor- 
tant service to the individual, the home, the 
Church, and the State, and put our whole 
trust for success in the Lord, who will give 
the increase. 

9. That we petition Synod’s Board for 
Parish Education to set up a permanent sub- 
committee on Educational Buildings, which 
can give counsel and guidance to all churches 
with regard to facilities for Christian edu- 
cation. 

10. That we heartily endorse the Bible 
Study Advance proposed for 1952—53; and 
pledge our co-operation in bringing this 
Bible Study Advance directly to every con- 


ber of schools. gregation. G. G. GREFE 


Our Contributors 


‘Wo. A. Kramer, Assistant Secretary of Schools, Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


ARNOLD C. ERXLEBEN, Executive Secretary of Parish Education, Kansas District, Topeka, 
Kans. 


Joun W. BoEuneE, JR., former member of Congress, member of Synod’s Board for Public 
Relations. 


Summoned to Rest 


Witi1aM F. Laxscu, emeritus, Milwaukee, Wis., on April 25, 1952, at the age of 79. 
He had served the Church as Lutheran teacher for 53 years at St. Joseph, Detroit, and 
Frankenmuth, Mich.; Elgin, Ill.; and Zion, Milwaukee, Wis. After his retirement in 1946, 
he continued to be active as supply teacher for four years in various schools in the Mil- 
waukee area. He had served for a number of terms on the Board of Directors of the 
South Wisconsin District. 

HERMAN Pau. BaumMcaRt, emeritus, Milwaukee, Wis., on May 12, 1952, at the age 
of 85. He had served as Lutheran teacher, principal, and organist and choir director at 
St. John’s, Portage, Wis.; St. Luke’s, Chicago; and Emmaus, Milwaukee, for a period of 
52 years. Since 1940 he had lived in retirement. 

H. B. Fenner, emeritus, Orange, Calif., on June 6, 1952, at the age of 88. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher in Louisville, Ky., and Cleveland, Ohio, for 18 years and as 
professor at Concordia Teachers College in Seward, Nebr., for 85 years. When he retired 
in 1941, he had served the Church in the teaching ministry for 53 years. 

WALTER RITZMANN, Quincy, Ill., on June 7, 1952, at the age of 61. He had served 
as Lutheran teacher and organist for 31 years at St. Paul’s, South Bend, Ind.; and St. James, 
Quincy, Ill. In 1941 he retired from teaching, but continued to serve as organist at St. James 
Church, where a month before his death he gave a sacred organ concert at the dedication 
of a new organ in the new church. 

H. O. A. Ketnatu, River Forest, Ill., suddenly on June 13, 1952, at the age of 57. He 
had served as pastor at Immanuel Lutheran Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., for 8 years 
when he was called to a professorship at Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
where he served for 17 years, when he was called to the chair of Church History and the 


Social Sciences at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. At the time of his death 
he had served the Church for a period of 34 years. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Theo. Kuehnert, Albert V. Maurer, Evelyn Peck, Alfred Schmieding, Morton 
A. Schroeder, E. Trusheim. 


BOOKS 
EDUCATION 


TEACHING CHILDREN IN THE MIDDLE GRADES. By Alvina Treut Burrows. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Company, 1952. 280 pages. $3.75. 

This book is mentioned here chiefly because it represents a rather different kind of text 
written for a neglected level of teaching. It seems that teaching children in the middle 
grades has been regarded by some as an easy in-between period. At least the relatively 
small number of books about this middle-grade level would seem to indicate some such 
assumption. 

Miss Burrows gives an excellent description of growth characteristics of middle child- 
hood, approximately from eight to eleven years. She then emphasizes this description with 
a number of progress reports on individual children. After a thorough treatment of psycho- 
logical considerations in middle childhood, the author sets forth reports and examples of 
teaching such children through the various subject-matter areas. A consideration of the 
middle grades in relation to educational goals brings an interesting and very functional 
book to its conclusion. 

It would be difficult to imagine a teacher of any middle-grade group who could not 
adapt and apply some of the ideas and suggestions contained in this book. A. V.M. 


CHILDREN WITH MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HANDICAPS. By J. E. Wallace Wallin. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. xxiii and 549 pages. $5.00, list (net $4.00). 

Dr. Wallin has had a long and distinguished career as a student of, and worker with, 
the mentally and physically handicapped child. This volume is a synthesis resulting from 
“almost 40 years of firsthand experience as director, supervisor, and instructor in the fields 
of education and treatment of all kinds of handicapped children. . . .” 

The book takes into account clinical and abnormal psychology, mental hygiene, and ex- 
tensive research in recent technical writings. The materials are carefully documented and 
presented with a necessary reserve. A.F.S. 


TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN. By Roma Gans, Celia Stendler, and Millie Almy. New 
York: World Book Co., 1952. 482 pages. $4.00. 

Modern day educators need to inform themselves on the latest trends in teaching the 
young child. Roma Gans, Celia Stendler, and Millie Almy’s publication entitled Teaching 
Young Children is a sound, practical book for this purpose. 

The central theme of this book stresses the importance of young children’s first years 
in school. Written for teachers and parents, the book is directed toward improved under- 
standing of modern education. The authors present a realistic guide to new, effective teach- 
ing methods. 

The book furnishes data from many related fields and helps one to develop a clear 
picture of children in the schools, as we find them today, and provides a clearer under- 
standing of their needs. What happens to the young child in the home, in the neighbor- 
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hood and in the community, will largely determine his chance for a wholesome, satisfying 
life. Thus what he experiences in his first years in school has a greater influence on him 
than any other education. 

The book draws upon the experience of the authors and their associates in portraying 
a variety of situations experienced through day-by-day contact with young children from 
four to nine, presenting also the ideas and principles drawn upon recent research in 
pediatrics, child psychology, and sociology. 

Teaching Young Children is not only helpful to parents but also to nurses, social workers, 
and anyone who is particularly desirous of comprehending and guiding children. Many 
of the incidents described are real; others illustrate the value of a method of teaching that 
depends on understanding each individual. The ideas, principles, and questions raised 
arouse independent thinking and indicate solutions that are more desirable to improve 
a poor situation in order to make it further the child’s learning. 

Surely here is one publication that should be recognized as a self-imposed study for 
those who are actively engaged in teaching young children. 

Because it offers a practical approach to everyday problems of the teacher in nursery, 
kindergarten, and primary grades, it should be found in the libraries of teachers who are 
interested in the age group. 

Indeed, it is a sound, practical, fresh approach to the teaching of children aged four 
to nine, containing in addition a useful bibliography of reference books. 

EVELYN PECK 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Bining, Arthur 
C., and Bining, David H. 8d Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 1952. 
350 pages. $4.25. 

This volume represents the revision of a successful methods text. The main purpose of 
the book is to aid those preparing to teach the social studies. Therefore the authors describe 
the various roles in the curriculum which the social studies have assumed in different 
periods, present the more traditional and the newer methods of instruction, discuss the 
utilization of the various aids to teaching, emphasize the importance of the teacher in the 
classroom, and show the vital role the social studies can play in the formation of attitudes 
and in the general development of the personality. 

This book does not attempt to break new ground in the teaching of the social studies 
but rather endeavors to survey and evaluate accepted ideas and procedures. The style is 
relatively easy, and the book is written in “textbook” fashion, including chapter summaries, 
questions, and bibliographies. 

The recent graduate and the experienced elementary teacher who is to begin teaching 
on the secondary level will find that the book clearly and intelligently condenses the vast 
amount of material suggested by the above topics. The evaluations are characterized by 
a “middle of the road” point of view, and the strengths and weaknesses of opposing views 
on controversial topics are listed. While the secondary teacher in service may find the 
book of use in evaluating his own teaching, one who feels he is well acquainted with the 
general outline of the material presented in this book will probably spend his time more 
profitably in reading books devoted entirely to only one aspect of this area. 

E. TRUSHEIM 
TEXTBOOKS 
SUPPLEMENTARY FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. Minneapolis: The Augsburg Pub- 
lishing Co, 25 cents a copy; $2.75 in dozen lots. 


SOUTH AMERICA, Missionary Color Book. Text and Illustrations by Dorothy M. 
Divers. 1951. 24 pages. 


AFRICA. Missionary Color Book. Text and Illustrations by Dorothy M. Divers. 1952. 
24 pages. 
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GREAT LEADERS OF THE EARLY CHURCH. By Gerald R. Giving. Illustrations 
by Lee Mero. 1951. 16 pages. 

GREAT LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION. By Gerald R. Giving. Illustrations 
by Lee Mero. 1951. 16 pages. 

LIFE IN BIBLE LANDS YESTERDAY AND TODAY. By Gerald R. Giving. Tlus- 
trations by Lee Mero. 1952. 16 pages. 

CITIES IN BIBLE LANDS YESTERDAY AND TODAY. By Gerald R. Giving. Illus- 
trations by Lee Mero. 1952. 16 pages. 

These six pamphlets are good supplementary material for religious instruction. The 
first two are usable with primary pupils as bases for discussion and subsequent seat work 
for the children. Their purpose is to make the child conscious of the different types of 
people and their occupations and ways of living in parts of the world far away from home 
where Christian missionaries go with the message of the Gospel. 

The other four pamphlets are adapted to the level of older pupils, preferably those in 
the upper elementary grades. Two of them contain biographical sketches of leaders in the 
Church. The last two describe the social and geographic environment of the people met 
in the study of Bible history. Each sketch occupies one page, where simple text and 
artistic illustrations are masterfully blended. T.K. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
By Morton A. Schroeder 


Easy Booxs 
“First Books” 


You and I live in this world of ours, but we know little about it. Trees and bugs and 
stones — all are taken for granted. First Books hope to take up some of this slack by in- 
troducing children to a wide variety of topics and by stimulating interest that will lead 
to further reading. 

Children anywhere from four to ten will find clothbound First Books appealing: the 
type is large, the size (7%X8%) is comfortable, the illustrations. are profuse and easy 
to look at, the text is simple. 

First Books are published by Franklin Watts, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. They sell for $1.75 apiece. 

The five titles annotated below are representative of the series; over 20 are on the 
market at the present time. 


Chrystie, Frances N. THE FIRST BOOK OF JOKES. Il. by Ida Scheib. 1951. Unpaged. 
Age: 6—10. 

Included in this humorously illustrated joke bag are riddles, jingles, limericks, rhymes, 
tongue-twisters. Some seem unfunny to us adults, but youngsters find them just right. 
“Things-to-Make” and “Things-to-Do” will help many children while away minutes that 
might otherwise hang heavy on their hands. 


Cormack, M. B. THE FIRST BOOK OF STONES. Ill. by M. K. Scott. 1950. 93 pages. 
Age: 7—10. 

This book could have been a valuable addition to the series, for the author has a won- 
derful knack of using children’s natural curiosity to arouse and hold their interest in stone- 
collecting. But he wanders off into geology and paleontology and gets lost in evolution 
(pp. 35, 39, 42, 47). 

The double-page spread (pp. 48—49) stands as almost a classic example of the con- 
fusion that rules in the ranks of those who reject Genesis: In the six time divisions that 
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deal with past ages, the verb is declarative; there are no qualifications. In the only division 
(the seventh) that treats of the present, the verb is hedged: “Today we think. . . .” 
(Italics mine. ) 


Tatham, Campbell. THE FIRST BOOK OF TRAINS. Ill. by Jeanne Bendick. 1948. Un- 
paged. Age: 4—9. 

If you want to learn a lot about railroading, read this fascinating little book to your 
children. The four-year-old will have to take it in shorter sittings, but those who are in 
the primary grades will devour it in a single evening. Jam-packed with interesting in- 
formation and told with sprightly humor, Trains will prove a favorite, particularly with 
the boy of the house. 

Jeanne Bendick’s pictures catch the fun of the story, and her conductors, brakemen, 
and engineers have pleasant smiles and ready grins. 


Walpole, Ellen Wales. A FIRST BOOK ABOUT GOD. Ill. by Mary Lee Pollock. 1950. 
Unpaged. Age: 3-5. 

Some of the attributes of God that little children can understand are expanded in this 
book: God is love, God is everywhere, God is all-powerful. Childlike examples are used 
to clarify the concepts: “I love my cuddly teddy bear. And that’s how God loves me.” 
“He (God) is stronger than the biggest storm.” “He made. . . the tiny brown mice and 
the great yellow lions and the big shaggy bears.” 

Exclusion of Christ and the underlying philosophy that man knows God by himself 
prohibit recommendation. 


Williamson, Margaret. THE FIRST BOOK OF BUGS. Ill. by the author. 1949. 45 pages. 
Age: 7—10. 

Most children, not unlike their adult counterparts, have a strong antipathy toward bugs 
of all kinds. They may be morbidly fascinated by them, but the first impulse is usually to 
crush the heltering-skeltering villains under foot. 

Now, children who read this book may not become junior J. Henri Fabre, but they 
will lose a good deal of their fear of bugs. And they may even come to like some of 
God’s tiniest creatures, for Miss Williamson tells the story of crickets, beetles, flies, spiders, 
ants, moths and butterflies, and wasps and bees with interest and affection. Nor is she 
apologetic about their antics: to her their comings and goings are well-nigh miraculous. 


ANIMALS 


House, Brant, ed. THE BOOK OF KITTENS. New York: Wyn, 1951. Unpaged. $2.00. 


You don’t have to love cats to enjoy this book, for in its approximately one hundred 
photographs it catches felines of all sizes in just about every imaginable pose. Some of 
them are contrived; others are natural. All are striking! 

Kittens is a book of few words, but the captions appended to the pictures are appro- 
priate, full of fun, catchy, clever. Some may be too deep for small children, but that’s 
not to be lamented: Kittens is a book for all ages. 

The Foreword could have been omitted. Only critics will read it. And they'll not like 
its forced frivolity and wordiness. 


Humphreys, Dena. THE BIG BOOK OF ANIMALS. Ill. by Rudolf Freund. New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1951. Unpaged. $1.00. 

Sixteen different kinds of wild animals that “every child should know” are described 
in this useful book. They range from the well-known rabbit and skunk to the less familiar 
mole, opossum, and lynx. Pre-school children will appreciate the lifelike pictures. Young- 
sters in Grades two and three will enjoy reading the text by themselves; style and vocabulary 
are suited to their needs. 


